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RYSTAL PALAOE.—This Day (Saturpary) November 
sth. SIXTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE 
of the Eighteenth Series. Commence at Three. Symphony in D (Salomon 
Set) first time at these Concerts (Haydn) ; Pianoforte Concerto in E fiat (Liszt); 
Overtures, ‘‘FANISKA" (Cherubini), ‘ LEONORA,” No. 2 (Beethoven). Miss 
Jessie Jones (Prize Soprano at the National Music ‘Meetings, 1873), and Signor 
Gustave Garcia, Solo pianoforte—Herr von Bullow. Full Orchestra. Conductor 
—Mr. Manns, Transferable seria] stalls for the remaining twenty concerts, Two 
Guineas ; numbered reserved stall for this concert, Half-a-Crown, Admission, Half- 
a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


fERR VON BULOW in the SATURDAY CONCERT 


at the CRYSTAL PALACE TO-DAY. 


REAT SUOCCESS.—ROYAL ALEXANDRA 
THEATRE and OPERA HOUSE.—New Comic Opera, ‘‘THE MAGIC 
PEARL,” at 8.30. Preceded by the Comedietta, “TWAS I.” Conclude with a 
Grand Ballet Divertissement. Box Office open from Eleven till Five, No fee for 
booking. Omnibuses, trams, and rail from all parts to the Theatre. 


AST NIGHT OF THE MAGIC PEARL, Sarurpay, 
November 8.—For the BENEFIT of the COMPOSER,—Under distinguished 
patronage. -MARGUERITE ; COMEDIETTA ; MAGIC PEARL; Ballet, ROSES 
D'AMOUR. Private aap A from one to two-and-a-half Guineas; stalls, 5s.; dress 
circle, 3s.; box seats, 28.; pit, 1s.; reserved pit, 1s, 6d.; amphitheatre, 1s.; gallery, 
6d. —ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, 











HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
M. RIVIERE’S CONCERTS.—EVERY EVENING at Eight. LAST WEEK 
BUT THREE, The following artists will appear during the week :— 
VOCALISTS. 
Malle. REBOUX. 
Mdlle. MATHILDE FLORELLA. | Signor GUSTAVE GARCIA. 
Miss JENNY PRATT. Mr. MELBOURNE. 
Miss ALICE ‘BARTH. Signor FEDERICI, 
Mdlle. CORNELIE D'ANKA. and 
Mr. GEORGE PERREN. 


Madame PAULINE RITA. 
Instrumentalists, 
The Infant —T Fay and VIOLET MOLYNEUX. 
Mr. EVY aga 
Oondeetor it RIVIERE. 


Every evening during the week will be performed Sullivan's celebrated 
BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE, 
With all the original effects, and for which the following Military Bands are 


engaged :— 
THE BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
THE BAND OF THE SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS. 
THE BAND OF THE VICTORIA RIFLES, 
THE FIFE AND DRUM BAND OF THE Sere ane oepaee, and 
THE PIPERS OF THE SCOTS FUSILIER QU. 
(By permission of the Commanding Officers. _ 
Splendid Decorations, Ferneries, Fountains, Plants, Exotics, Flowers, &c. 
Refreshments by Messrs, A. and S, Gatti. Promenade, One Shilling. Doors’ open 
at 7.30; Commence at 8. Acting Manager, Mr. Joun Rossen, 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 


Conductor—Mr. Barnsy. Taurspay next, November 13, at Eight o'clock. 
Bach's PASSION (St. Matthew). Miss Emily ‘Spiller, Mme. Patey, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. H, A. Pope, and Mr. Thurley Beale. At the Pianoforte, Mr. 
Randegger. Organist—Dr. Stainer. Boxes, £3 3s,, £2 108., £1 10s.; Stalls, 78. 6d. 
and 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Novello’s,. 1, Berners Street, and 
35, Poultry ; the usual Agents, and at the Royal Albert Hall, 


R. AUSTIN’S ANNUAL CONCERT will take place 
at Sr. James's Hat, on Wepwespay next, November 12, tocommence at Eight 
O'clock. Artists—Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Maytield, and Madame Patey ; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Patey. Pianoforte—Mr. Emile Koettlitz. 
Viola—Mr, C. W. Doyle. Polyphone—Mr, C, W. Le Jeune. Orchestral Combina- 
tion—Messrs, Le Jeune. Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. W.Ganz. Scfa 
stalls, 10s. 6d.; family tickets (to admit five), two Guineas ; area stalls, 6s,; balcony, 
3s.; area, 28.; admission, 1s. Tickets at Mr. Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, and all 
music publishers. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerzr Hati.— 

Conductor—Sir Micwaz. Costa.—The Forty-second Season, 1873-74, will 
commence on Faipay, November 21. Haydn's Service, No. 1; * Mendelssohn's 
“CHRISTUS,” and Handel’s Dettingen “TE DEUM;”" "December 5, “ISRAEL 
IN EGYPT; :"” December 12, ‘‘MESSIAH.” Principal Vocalists—Madame Sher- 
rington, Mrs, 8. Smith, Mrs, Suter, Madame Patey, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr, Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Organ—Mr. Willing. ‘Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., now ready. Subscription for 
ten concerts: Reserved Stalls, £3 3s.; ‘Area, numbered, in rows, £2 28.; unreserved, 
£1 1s. At the Society's Office, 6, Exeter Hall, 10 till 8 daily; Saturdays, 10 till 2. 
Prospectus now ready. 


MADAME BARTOW-EDMONDS (late Miss Axniz 
Epsonps), begs to say that, having completely recovered from a protracted 
Address, 54, Queen's Road, 











illness, she is now able to resume her profession. 
Bayswater, W. 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no agent, requests that 


applications respecting engagements be addressed, Brackley Villas, Dulwich, 


ELECTRICITY VALSE, 


By HBNRY KLEIN. 
Price 4s, 
“Ts tuneful, danceable, and not difficult."— 7he Graphic, 
“This is really avery pretty waltz, with good melodies admirably arranged for 

the pianofoite "—The Era, 

“Whether used for dance purposes, or played fur its own sake, it cannot fail to 
please,”"—Musical World, 

“The music is pretty, and variety of effect produced by broken rhy thm.”—The 
Court Circular, 








Post free, 24 stamps. 
London; HENRY KLEIN & CO., 6, AnGyLi Street, Recent Street, W. 








‘s 
RIGHTON.— Mr. KUHE’S LAST PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL, Wepnespay Mornine, November 12. Mr. Kuhe will play Beet- 
hoven's Sonata, Op. 22, B flat; J. S. Bach's Prelude and Fugue, C sharp; Rondo 
Na eber) ; Stephen Heller's Intermede ; Selection from Mendelssohn's Songs without 
ords; Gavotte (Gotthard) ; Studies by Chopin, Moscheies, and Kuhe ; Berceuse and 
Valse (Cowen) and Henselt’s L'Elisore. Vocalist, Herr Reichardt. Particulars at 
Porrs & Oo.’s, 167, North Street. 


FISKE TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


E, the undersigned Managers, Actors, Authors, 
Musicians, Journalists, and others, recognising the services rendered by 
Mr. Stephen Fisk, Editor of the Hornet, in his recent efforts to preserve the honesty 
and independence of criticism in this country, and feeling that this recognition should 
take a practical form, hereby tender him our most cordial thanks for the manner in 
which he has defended the interests of the Press and the Stage; assure him of our 
sympathy with his endeavours to procure justice for professionals and authors; and 
beg to present him with a Testimonial, which shall both reimburse him for the 
expenses to which he has been subjected, and be an expression of our gratification at 
the collapse of the prosecu'ion. And we invite all those interested in the professions 
of Artand Literature, in all parts of the country to send subscriptions for this 
Testimonial to 
F. B, Cuarrerton, Hon. Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, London, W.C. 
H. B, Farniz, Hon, Secretary, Junior Garrick Club, London, W.C. 
Or to the Hon, Committee :— 
Onaries READE. 
8. H. Brapsoury. 
Joun MAXWELL. 
Frank Moscrave. Georex J. Vininc. 
Micuaky Gusy, T.C. Rey. Dr. Leary, D.C.L. 
The First List of Subscriptions will be published next week. 


LERGYMEN, ORGANISTS, and others desirous of 


Purchasing, Hiring, or Exchanging ORGANS, are invited to inspect the 


Register of 
SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Established by 
Messrs. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON, 
Or No. 5, FINSBURY SQUARE, Lonpoy, E.C. 
Detailed particulars may be had on application, 


N EW SONGS by the most Popular 
Just Published. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S “ The Sailor's Bride.” 4s. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “A Shadow.” 4s. 
SCHIRA's “ He was her only Son.” 4s, 
ARTHUR CECIL'S “I hear thee speak of a a land.” 4s. 
WILHELM GANZ'S “Camelia and Rose,” 4s, 
In D flat for Soprano, and in A flat for Cunlie. 
WILHELM GANZ’'s “ A damsel fair was singing.” 
Post-free at half-price. 
London: HENRY KLEIN & CO., 6, ARGYLL Stregt, Recent Street, W. 





Ban. Wesstzs. 
Jounx Rypzr. 
Epwanrp Saker. 
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NEW DUET. 


DLLE. BARTKOWSKA and Mapvamz OSBORNE 
WILLIAMS will sing Ignace Gibsone’s admired Duet, “THE LARK,” at 
Madely, November 18th ; Swindon, 20th; and Bayswater, 27th, 


“LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE.” 
ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Sir Julius Benedict’s 


Brilliant Variations on “LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at Mr. Austin's 
Concert, St. James's Hall, on Wednesday evening, November 12. 


“THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL.” 
ISS MARION SEVERN will sing Blumenthal’s 


popular Song, at Northampton, November 8th.—E. C. Boosgy, 2, Little 
Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


“THE REPROACH.” 
ERR REICHARDT will sing Goldberg’s admired Song, 


“THE REPROACH" (Si vous n'avez rien& me dire), at Herr Kuhe's 
“* Recital” at Brighton, on Wednesday next, November 12. 


ERR REICHARDT’S much admired Song, “I LOVE, 
ANDIAMLOVED” (J’aime, je suis aimé!) will be sung by Miss Josephine 
Sherrington during her present tour in the provinces, 


ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto). For Concerts, 
i Oratorios, &c. Address—1, Blenheim Terrace, Stretford Road, Old Trafford, 
anchester, 


ISS PURDY is in Town for the Winter Season. 


Address, 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 


ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce, in answer to 


numerous applications, that the vacancies for Artists in the forthcoming con- 
certs of the Schubert Society, Mozart and Beethoven Society, &c., are now filled up. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

—Ladies and Gentlemen intending to Engage these renowned Rooms during 

the coming Season, for Balls, Readings, Concerts, and Hebrew Weddings, are 

respectfully invited to make early application, For terms, apply to Mr. Hall.— 
Robert Cocks, Proprietor, 





























REMOVAL. 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GAROIA and Mapame 


MARTORELLI GARCIA, beg leave to announce their Removal to 54, 
Portsdown Road, Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W. 4.B.—Signor Gustave Garcia 
(Nephew of Malibran and Viardot Garcia) will sing at M. Riviert’s Concerts during 
the Season; at the Crystal Palace next Saturday, November 8; at the Philharmonic 
Society (Liverpool), December 9; and at Herr Kuhe’s Grand Festival at Brighton 
in February. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HE first Mepau at the Vienna Expositiox, being the 


highest recompense for Material Superiority in Class XV. (including Musical 
Instruments from all countries), has been awarded the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, by the concurrence of the Special Jury, International Jury, and two Sub- 
Juries, including most eminent artists and experts from different countries. In com- 
parison with these, other American Organs were not found worthy of any—even an 
inferior Medal. 
Sole Agents—Metz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


FOR SALE. 
O PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS. —To be 


Sold, by order of the Administrator, in consequence of the death of the 
Proprietor, the LEASE, GOODWILL, and STOCK-IN-TRADE of an Old Estab- 
lished and flourishing Pianoforte Business in a first-class position in the City. For 
particulars apply to Mr. Murrell, Auctioneer and Surveyor, 1, Wallbrook, City. 

A SIMPLE CATECHISM 
ON THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
In the form of Question and Answer, and written in familiar language, 
BY 
E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Price 1s,, Cloth Cover. 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, New Bonn Street. 


HENRIETTE’S MOST POPULAR SONGS. 


“ALWAYS ALONE” Sung by Madame Patey 
“THE KING AND I” Sung by Mr. Santley 
“THE CROSS ROADS” Sung by Miss Edith Wy nne 
“SYMPATHY”... Sung by Miss Enriquez ., 
“NOTHING” ‘ Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 
E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Arzyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 




















USICAL PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR.— 

High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and others. To be had gratis and 

tage free, a List of 400 Classical Works, bound, at greatly reduced prices,— 
Published only by Rossrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 


ET iy HILLS RESOUND. Arranged as a Song 

by the Composer. The Public having accorded so warm a reception to 

B {ntey RICHARDS’ New Part Song, LET THE HILLS RESOUND, it will 

be frequently repeated at M. Riviere’s Concerts, with Military Band and Orchestral 

Accompaniments, The {Vocal Quartett, 4d. "Song, 3s, Piano Arrangement, 4s. 

ne 4s.—London: Rosgrt Cocns & Co., New Burlington Street. Order of ali 
usicsellers, 


“THE SACRED HEART.” The beautiful Processional 

Hymn sung by all the Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. Arranged as a piece for 
Pianoforte or Harmonium by J. Pittman. Price 2s.; or, for one or four voices, 
with French and English words, 1s,—London : E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


HE TALE OF A SHAH. Sung, with immense 


success, by Mr. Templeton, at every performance of the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels, 18 stamps.—E. C. Boosry, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 


“ALBION AND SCOTIA,” 
FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On “ My Love is like the Red Red Rose” and “‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill."" 


Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘Mr. Crawford has chosen two very good themes for his fantasia, Both the airs 
he has selected are glowing, and animated, and picturesque; they are precisely of 
the kind which suffer the least and sound most effectively in elaborate variations, 
The variations themselves, in this instance, while clever and brilliant, are in strict 
keeping with the subject. The piece is written throughout in the natural key, and 
though tolerably good execution is required to do it justice, the fingering presents no 
exceptional difficulties, so that the Fantasia is very well suited to the requirements 
of pianoforte students, It is beyond doubt very much superior to a great many of 
the ‘“‘arrangements” of popular airs that are so common now-a-days, ""—Zdinburgh 
Daily Review, 





Just Published, 

‘“BRIGHT HOPES OF LOVE,’’ 
4ND 
‘“MOONBEAMS ARE FALLING,”’ 
(SERENADE) 


From the Comic aa “THE VILLAGE DOCTOR,” now being Performed by 
the Carl-Rosa English Opera Company. 


Composed by JULIUS EICHBERG. 
Price 33, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Two Sacred Duets (Just Published) by Henry Smart. 


‘SUMMER OF THE SILENT HEART,” 


AND 
“BEYOND THE HILLS,” 
SACRED DUETS 
For Soprano and Contralto, 

Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“CHARLIE IS MY DARLING,” 
SOOTCH AIR, 
AND 
PORTUGUESE AIR, 
(“TO THE BELOVED ONE”) 
Transcribed fur the Pianoforte, 
By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s, each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E fiat). 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The “ Saturday Concerts” at the Crystal Palace are fully maintaining their 
yepute, Since our last report many interesting works, including two or three 
novelties, have been produced. Among the latter may be named a charmingly 
tuneful romance, entitled Meditation, originally intended for a single violin 
with orchestral accompaniments, a recent composition from the pen of M. 
Gounod. In this, as in almost everything for which we are indebted to the 
author of Faust, there is a marked individuality which claims it his own. Mr. 
Manns (it may be presumed, with the approval of the composer) allotted the 
solo part to 16 violins; but these 16 violins played with such unanimity that, 
parodying a line from Wordsworth, it might appropriately be said, there were 
sixteen “ playing like one.” The Meditation was encored. 

More important novelties, or rather guasi-novelties, were Mendelssohn's 
hymn, for contralto solo, chorus, and orchestra, “ Lord bow down Thine ear 
unto me,” Op. 96 (posthumous), in which the solo part was intrusted to 
Mdme. Patey, and Schubert’s too rarely heard “ Song of Miriam,” for soprano 
solo (Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington), chorus and orchestra, with the instra- 
mentation of Herr Franz Lackner, of Munich. We apply the term ‘‘ quasi- 
novelty” to Mendelssohn’s work, labouring as we do under a strong conviction 
that it was heard, either in its finished or unfinished state, at a concert given 
years ago in the Hanover Square Rooms by Mdme. Sainton (then Miss Dolby) 
—and this, notwithstanding a statement in the programme, to the effect 
“that it appears not to have been performed in London until to-day.” Herr 
Julius Rietz, in the by no means satisfactory catalogue affixed to the second 
volume of Mendelssohn’s Letters, places it in the list of pieces composed or 
completed in 1843, informing us that it was the “ elaboration of a work 
published by Simrock of Bonn, entitled ‘Three Sacred Songs, for alto voice, 
chorus, and orchestra.’” These songs (Drei geistliche Lieder) are more or 
less known; and in a manuscript catalogue belonging to him, the always well- 
informed annotator of the Crystal Palace programmes finds that they are 
dated “Dec, 12, 1840.” The orchestral accompaniments, and the fugal 
chorus which complete the hymn, were added two years later. It little 
matters, however, to those who believe that any unfamiliar emanation 
from the genius of Mendelssohn can only do good service by being made 
familiar. 

At another concert, two excerpts from Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan’s Light of 
the World, given with such success at the Birmingham Festival in August, were 
introduced for the first time toa Crystal Palace audience. We refer to the 
orchestral movements which respectively usher in the opening and concluding 
parts of the oratorio. In the first (‘tat Bethlehem ”) Mr. Sullivan has shown 
with what safety he can follow in the footsteps of the earlier composers, 
employing the same key (though not precisely the same measure) as is used by 
Handel in the incomparable “ Pastoral Symphony ” of the Messiah, and yet, 
speaking after a manner of his own. In the second (‘at Jerusalem”) Mr. 
Sullivan takes a higher flight, having a more difficult theme to treat, viz., 
the troubles and dissensions created at Jerusalem by the presence, the teaching, 
and the miracles of Christ. The first prepares for the Advent; the last has 
to do with its important results. In each Mr. Sullivan shows his ability to 
shape the materials at hand with the judgment and facility of a master. 

By way of symphonies we had the magnificent Hroica of Beethoven (why 
not, for once ina way, Napoleon Bonaparte, as Beethoven at first himself 
entitled it ?) ; the symphony in C major composed by Mozart at Linz, and dedi- 
cated to Count Thun, which used invariably to be announced at the Philharmonic 
and other concerts as ‘ No. 1,” though it is really No. 44, last but one of eight 
composed in the same key—the 8th being the so-called Jupiter, 49th and last 
of all; and Schumann’s in E flat, which we are taught to recognise as the 
“ Rhenish Symphony”—one of the most individual and thoroughly wrought out 
orchestral compositions of the master. How the Crystal Palace band plays 
these symphonies need scarcely be said; but it is only justice to add that a 
more uniformly admirable performance of the colossal Hroica has rarely been 
heard. The overtures, operatic or otherwise, have comprised Weber’s Oberon, 
about which nothing need be said ; Mr. John Francis Barnett’s thoughtful and 
ingenious prelude to A Winter’s Yale (first time at the Crystal Palace); M. 
Gounod’s Mireille, characteristic preface to an opera which Rossini, as we are 
told by M. Gounod himself, preferred even to Faust; Beethoven’s famous 
Weihe des Hauses, written in 1822 to inaugurate the opening of the Joseph- 
stadt Theatre at Vienna; and the overture to Robert Bruce, a pasticcio 
formed out of Rossini’s earlier works—Ciro in Babylonia, Armida, Torvaldo 
¢ Dorliska, La Donna del Lago, Zelmira, &.—the handiwork of M. Nieder- 
meyer (composer of Marie Stuart), in association with MM. Gustave Vaéz and 
Alphonso Royer, produced at the late “Grand Opera” in the Rue Lepelletier, 
on the 30th December, 1846. That Rossini himself prepared no overture 
expressly for Robert Bruce (in the compilation of which he had no hand) is 
generally known. 

The solo exhibitions have been unusually rare. The most important was a 
performance by Mr. Henry Holmes—who ranks high among our English pro- 
fessors of the violin, for which he is also a distinguished composer—ot the solo 
part in his own MS, “ Concertante di bravura.” Mr. Holmes, whose select 
“Musical Evenings” have gathered round him a discriminating audience, appears 
too seldom among us in a wider arena. Another exhibition of “ virtuosity” 
Was that of Malle. Gabriel Platteau, a lady violoncellist, who performed a 
Fantasia by the late M. Servais (of whom Belgium is so proud) with good tone 





and facile execution. Mdlle. Platteau will be doubtless heard of again. Lady 
violoncellists are much less numerous than lady violinists, and, perhaps, with 
the exception of Mdlle. Christiana, for whom Mendelssoh posed a ‘* song 
without words,” we have never had anything approaching toa Teresa Milanollo, 
still less to a Norman-Néruda, on the violoncello. We do not mean to convey 
that Mdlle. Platteau is either a Milanollo or a Néruda; she possesses, however, 
qualities entitling her to the most favourable consideration. The only solo 
organ display in the concert-room proper has been that of Dr. Stainer, of St. 
Paul's, in the Adagio and Fugue from J. S. Bach’s C major Toccata, 

The concert on Saturday was full of interest. It began with a very fine 
performance of Mozart’s (in its way unparalleled) overture to Die Zauberflste, 
the fugued movement of which Mr. Manns has the praisworthy discretion to 
take at such a pace that every detail comes out with the utmost clearness. 
The Crystal Palace choir of men’s voices then gave Mendelssohn’s harmonious 
part-song, “‘ The hunter's farewell” (with accompaniments for horns and 
trombone) so effectively that it was called for again. The most interesting 
feature in the programme was a selection from the incidental music composed 
by Schubert for the tragedy of Rosamunde, written by Madame Wilhelmine 
Chezy, also authoress of the libretto of Huryanthe, which was not greatly 
more to the profit of Weber than Rosamunde was to that of Schubert, 
Weber’s then but little known contemporary. The discovery of the MS. score 
of this attractive music is owing to the enterprise of the Crystal Palace 
directors, aided by the research of their indefatigable emissary, Mr. George 
Grove ; and for lovers of genuine music the debt is by no means a small one. 
The pieces chosen on Saturday afternoon were the two entr’actes in B minor 
and B flat major; the simple and lovely vocal romance for soprano, in F 
minor, sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and encored; the brief 
pastorale melody in B flat, for clarinets, bassoons, and horns; and the ballet 
in G major and minor—than which more sparkling and delicious dance music 
was never invented, no matter who the composer. All these have been 
previously heard at the Crystal Palace, but seldom, we think, to such 
advantage as on Saturday. The first entr’acte, which, though merely an interlude, 
has the grandeur of style and ample dimensions befitting the prelude to a 
tragic drama, was superbly rendered; while the playing of the wind instru- 
ments in the second, a simple and expressive melody, with two trios, both ip 
minor keys, worthy companions of the primary theme, ‘as also in the 
“ Shepherds’ Tune,” was absolutely perfect. Scarcely less unreservedly to be 
praised was the execution of the ballet music, Loud applause greeted move- 
ment after movement; and the general feeling must have been that the whole 
of the Rosamunde music, in consecutive order, without the omission of a 
single piece, if played as played at the Crystal Palace, would be listened to, 
from beginning to end, with undisturbed attention and delight—a feeling 
with which we fully coincide. 

After Rosamunde, the once famous and popular “* Ode-Symphonie” of 
Felicien David, in spite of its picturesque orchestral contrivances, sounded a 
little tame and ordinary, As far back as 1845, the Desert of the French 
musician—composer of Les Perles de Brésil, Herculaneum, Lalla Rookh, 
and other dramatic works—was produced in England at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
when under the not-to-be-forgotten direction of Mr. Lumley. It had then a 
certain air of freshness which could not fail to attract attention; but, like 
other things of the kind, its pristine charm has faded, and, despite its piquant 
and pretty instrumental effects, its imitations, or transcriptions, of Oriental 
melodies, its “ Hymns to Allah,” “March of the Caravan” in the desert 
(crescendos and diminuendos to boot), its Arab dances, its orchestral descrip- 
tion of sunrise, its “ Muezzin call for prayer” from the minaret, &c., there is 
a certain monotony about the whole which more or less tells against the general 
effect. That it is happily conceived and cleverly constructed is unquestionable ; 
but that it is made out of durable stuff we are unable to admit. 

The Desert was well performed by chorus (200 men’s voices) and orchestra, 
Mr. Pearson, one of our most promising young singers, though apparently 
indisposed, doing his very best for the tenor solos. The ** Cry of the Muezzin,” 
with its strangely grotesque intervals, is better fitted for an instrument than 
for a human voice ; and the wonder is how Mr. Pearson contrived to master 
it with any approach to success. Mr. Arthur Matthison recited the explana- 
tory text with unusual emphasis and clearness. The “Ode-Symphonie,” 
nevertheless, created no very deep impression. It has, we fancy, seen its day. 
The concert was agreeably varied by songs, contributed by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, the first of which, “ Mio bel tesoro” (Alcina), is one of the most 
plaintive and touching to be found in all the Italian operas of Handel. 

At the concert to-day Herr Von Biilow is to play Liszt’s pianoforte con- 
certo in E flat, and a new sacred scena, “Abraham’s Request,” by M. Gounod, 
will be introduced, besides Haydn’s Symphony in D, from the “ Saloman” set, 
together with overtures by Cherubini and Beethoven. 





Maprip.—The season at the Italian Upera will commence rather 
later than was expected in consequence of some of the principal artists 
engaged not having arrived at the time fixed. The first work repre- 
sented was to have been M. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, but various 
obstacles having arisen to prevent the realization of this design, Lucrezia 
Borgia was substituted. ‘The part of Orsini will be sustained by a 
young Spanish lady, Sefiorita San Martin.—La Fille de Madame Angot 
(La Hija de Madame Angot)-will shortly be produced at the Zarzuela, 
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ARABELLA GODDARD AT MELBOURNE. 
(From the “Melbourne Argus.”) 


Madame Arabella Goddard’s concert last Thursday was a great success— 
the event we notice now was greater still. There were more people present, 
and there was more warmth amongst the audience, The influence of the 
name that was the means of bringing together the great concourse of music 
lovers who crowded the Town Hall last night was plainly visible in the 
personnel of the audience. They all knew how and what to admire; in 
number they were to be counted by thousands, and to most of them this was 
their second or third visit. It is this fact which explains the larger influx of 
people on each occasion that Madame Goddard appears at the Town Hall. 
There is, in the first place, the solid substratum—the foundation of the audience 
—-consisting of those who have known the great artist either at home or abroad 
for years past, who would on no account whatever miss the opportunity to 
submit themselves again and again to the charm of her playing. _ Then there 
are those who, having been attracted by her great reputation, have heard her for 
the first time in this conntry, and have shown at once their sympathy with 
true art by becoming sincere admirers and constant attendants at the per- 
formances she gives. In addition to these are a great and increasing number 
who cannot refrain from following such a respectable “ lead,” and these, being 
once submitted to the potent influence which has swayed so many, become 
akin to all the rest; and so the andience grows. The nember of performances 
which Madame Goddard can give in Melbourne is necessarily limited by the 
arrangements she has made for the grand tour in which she is now engaged. It is 
fortunate for her and for us that we have such a place as the Town Hall, or 
else she would have to leave here without having satisfied one-third of those 
who are anxious to hear her. 

Last night’s concert was the best of the series so far. 
played Mozart's sonata in A major, a charming little piece by Jules de Sivrai, 
entitled “Sulle Onde,” and Thalberg’s grand fantasia on airs from Don 
Giovanni, ‘The sonata is an easy one, to look at the notation on the printed 
page; but then to play it as she does would be an honourable ambition for 


Madame Goddard 


many an executant who has gained repute by the exercise of merely manual 
The leading theme has the tuneful simplicity about it which the 
Mozart in a 


dexterity. 
student recognizes as characteristic of the great master’s work. 
sonata differs as much from Beethoven as Beethoven in opera differs from 
It is none the less a treat to have heard the Mozart sonata as 
The theme is treated to six variations ; the 


Mozart. 
interpreted by Madame Goddard. 
third (in the minor) and the fourth, in which the player’s right and left hands 
cross each other in the uninterrupted production of the theme, surrounded by 
brilliant ornamentation, were amongst the most noticeable. A minuet and trio, 
in accordance with the usual form of such compositions, follow on, and lead to an 
allegretiomovement—a rythimical measure, which in the composer's day was called 
alla Turca—a jolly, rollicking strain, which breaks out ever and anon from the 
midst of most elegant musical adornment, which overlies, but does not conceal 
it—like a lace veil over the features of a warm-tempered and pronounced 
beauty. “Sulle Onde” (by De Sivrai) is an elegant trifle. A simple theme, 
given principally by the left hand, and supposed to represent the brightness 
and buoyant freedom ** of a full-sailed ship upon the sunlit waves,” is made to 
carry with it a most beautiful and sparkling accompaniment. This was a 
remarkable performance on account of the manner in which the pianoforte was 
made to speak. There was no effect of wires being struck by hammers, but 
there were harmonious murmurs such as one could imagine gave sound to the 
composer’s idea without the intervention of an instrament. This is the 
wonderful part of Madame Goddard’s playing—the accuracy, rapidity, and 
delicacy of touch, which impart to the wires of the pianoforte the character of 
those olian chords which find a voice when wooed by Zephyr. This piece 
was encored, and, in reply, Madame Goddard gave a brilliant little waltz piece 
by Ritter. The Don Giovanni selection was superbly played. The principal 
themes were the serenade, “Deh vieni alla finestra,’ with the admirable 
accompaniment (written for the mandoline), and the minuet in the scene of 
the banquet. This last movement was given to an accompaniment of scale 
passage so rapid, so exact, so brilliant and faultless in every respect, as to be 
marvellous, The influence of Madame Goddard's visit to Melbourne will 
never cease to be felt amongst those who aim at good style in pianoforte-play- 
ing. ‘These concerts are the cheapest of music lessons to all who go to listen 
to them. One of the greatest of living artists shows us what can be done at 
the pianoforte, and the effect of her example-will be surely felt and heard in 





the higher estimate that students will form of that which it is possible to 
achieve by honest devotion to art, and in the enlarged understanding our 
players will gain as to the higher capabilities of the instrament whose powers 
they seck to master, 


o—— 
ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The third season of this now flourishing society began on 
Thursday evening week in the Albert Hall, when Handel's 
Theodora was revived, under the direction of Mr. Barnby. No 
better step could have been taken as a means of arresting 
attention and exciting the sympathy of real amateurs. Jn proof 
of this we have only to point out that Theodora—last but one 
of Handel's oratorios—was always regarded by him with peculiar 
affection. He thought of it as a man thinks of the “son of his 
old age,” and stoutly contested that it deserved to rank among 
the very best of his works, ‘The opinion of an author as to the 
production he brings forth may not be worth much in the face 
of the many mistakes recorded by history ; but, after all, it must 
carry a certain weight, and the wonder is that Theodora did not 
find favour on account of Handel's estimate alone. Such was 
not the case, however. Theodora had four hearings at the date 
of its birth (1750) and one in 1755. It was also produced at the 
York Festival in 1825, but these are the only known instances of 
its public performance, including one given by amateurs not long 
ago, till the revival of Thursday night. Whatever the actual 
merits of the work, we cannot but hold that Z'heodora has been 
unjustly treated, and, consequently, that Mr. Barnby deserves 
much credit for having taken the work off the shelf and made it 
once more a thing to be heard and talked about. Unquestionably 
Theodora suffers from more than one disadvantage. Its story is 
not a pleasant one, nor is it well told by the author of a very 
weak and inflated libretto. ‘The characters, moreover, apart 
from the heroine, are uninteresting, while, as regards the music, 
Handel does not so often as usual appear in his greatest capacity 
as the musical Vulcan or forger of ‘‘ 'Thurderbolts.” Yet there 
is abundance of grand and beautiful music in the oratorio. With 
alot of airs which mean little, are many that signify much— 
* Angels ever bright and fair” at their head ; and we only need 
mention ‘‘ He saw the lovely youth” and * Venus laughing from 
the skies,” to prove that Theodora shows Handel's natural force, 
as achoral writer, not to have abated at the age of sixty-five. 
That the work will ever take its place by the side of the Messiah, 
Judas, Israel, and Samson is improbable, but we are sure that it 
deserves an occasional hearing, and have great hopes, now that Mr, 
Barnby has taken the matter up, that the occasional hearing will 
be forthcoming. ‘The reception of Theodora by an appreciative 
if not crowded audience was all that could be desired, scarcely 
one of the airs or choruses failing to elicit applause. 

Much credit is due to all concerned in the performance—and 
above the rest to Mr. Barnby, whose industrious and successful train- 
ing of the chorus deserves grateful recognition. ‘The band, with 
MM. Politzer and Deichmann as leading violins, was excellent ; 
and the principal singers, though not perfect, gave satisfaction. 
Madame Alvsleben sang throughout like an accomplished artist, 
save when she somewhat disfigured her otherwise fine rendering 
of ** Angels ever bright and fair” by a shake on the penultimate 
note. Miss Elton made a capital representative of Didimus ; and 
Miss Dones materially improved her position by the more than 
creditable style in which she sang the music of Irene. Mr. 
Cummings, always careful and intelligent, was in good voice, 
and gave the tenor airs and recitatives in faultless style. It is 
a treat to hear this real artist-musician when his task is to break 
fresh ground. Mr. hurley Beale suffered from a cold, and did 
not appear to the advantage which would have otherwise been 
his, though all he had to do showed excellent qualities in the 
doing. On the whole, the society made a memorable “ rentrée.” 

Bach’s Matthew Passion, now rapidly becoming a stock concert 
piece, is announced for the next concert. Tuappevs Eaa. 


Brussets.—At the Theatre de la Monnaie, Mdme Sass has appeared 
in Jl Trovatore and M, Gounod’s Faust, but the public did not think 
her particularly well fitted to represent the heroine of the latter opera. 
It is reported that Mdlle Bloch, from the late Grand Opera, Paris, 
will shortly appear as Catarina in La Reine de Chypre, and Odette in 
Charles VII.—Fleur de Thé,by M. Lecocq, composer of La Fille de 
Mme Angot, is to be produced at the 'Ihéatre des Galeries, 
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M. RIVIERE'S PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


These entertainments appear to be as attractive as ever to the 
musical public, Certainly M. Rivitre does his very best to make them 
so, and the success he has achieved is therefore well deserved. Since 
we last wrote about them there have beon more “ classical ” nights, such 
as those devoted at the beginning of the evening to the recognized 

reat masters. Among other things may be named selections from 

andel’s Samson, that oratorio to which its inspired composer would 
hardly accord anything less than a place by the side of its immediate 
predecessor, the imperishable Messiah—with Mesdames Florence Lancia 
and Demeric-Lablache, Mr, J, H. Pearson, Signors Federici and Gustave 
Garcia in the solo vocal parts, the chorus being that of Mr, William 
Carter, from the Royal Albert Hall, who himself directed the perform- 
ance. ‘hen came a “Mendelssohn Night,” on which occasion the 
programme included the Scotch Svmphony, the overture to Ruy Blas, 
the Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the First 
Pianoforte Concerto (Mdlle, Secretain), and airs from St. Paul and 
Elijah, sung respectively by Mr, J. H, Pearson and Mdme, Demeric- 
Lablache ; also a second “ Night” given up to the music of Wagner, 
the specimens of which were the overtures to the Fliegende Hollander 
and Yannhauser, the march from the last-named opera, ‘ selections” 
from Rienzi and Lohengrin, together with various songs from 
Rienzi and Tannhauser, contributed by Madame  Martorelli- 
Garcia, Signor Gustave Garcia, and Herr Werrenrath, To 
these must be added a ‘ Classical Night,” introducing works from 
various composers, not the least interesting of which set down in the 
programme were the overture to Schubert's Rosamunde (first made 
known at the Saturday Concerts in the Crystel Palace), a Symphony in 
B flat by Niels W. Gade, Mendelssohn’s “ Cornelius” March, and H. 
Litolff’s ““ Symphonic Concerto in E flat,” for pianoforte with orchestral 
accompaniments, the solo part in which was admirably executed by 
Mynheer Willem Coenen, one of the most noted disciples of the new 
school of which Litolff, until he broke altogether with Liszt and the 
“ Zukunft’—though himself, as regards invention, somewhat more of the 
past than of the future—was a highly distinguished auxiliary. Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater came once more with Mr. William Carter’s chorus, and Mr. 
William Carter as conductor. A ‘* Legend” called Lorely, founded upon 
the same story as Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, the music from the 
pen of that accomplished harpist and co:nposer, Herr Charles Oberthiir, 
with accompaniments for orchestra and two harps obbdligato (played by 
Misses Annie Wade and Alice Molteno), formed one of the most inte- 
resting novelties, Another was a new cantata, entitled A Legend of the 
Lys, the words by Mr, R. Reece, the inusic by Herr W. Meyer Lutz, 
organist at Bethlehem Cathedral, Southwark, as well as orchestral con- 
ductor at the Gaiety Theatre. A second “ Rossini Night” might have 
been anticipated, as a matter of course. Among the features on this 
occasion were the overtures to Semiramide and Guillaume Till. 
There was, moreover, the Grand March from Robert Bruce, an opera 
made chietly out of a donna del Lago, with indiscriminate additions 
from other works—‘the whole put together” (as a contemporary 
states) by Rossini’s intimate friend, the late Carata, and produced at 
the Academie de Musique, as though in revenge for Rossini’s having 
utterly extinguished Carafa years before in Italy, just as, some time 
later, Auber extinguished him in Paris with his Juette de Portici, so 
formidable, nay, fatal, a rival to the Mazaniello of the Italian composer, 
brought out almost simultaneously at the Opéra Comique (only, un- 
fortunately, Niedermeyer, not Carafa, was the concoctor*). Next 
followed a ‘Mozart night.” Mozart’s Twelfth Mass again, with Mr. 
Carter's choir, and Mr. Carter as director. ‘ Scotch Ballad nights,” 
“English Ballad nights,” “ Miscellaneous nights,” and what not, in 
which all the chief singers and players who have more than once been 
named took part—not to overlook two particular evenings when Miss 
Edith Wynne, Miss Helen D’Alton, Signor Caravoglia, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd were among the singers, and the solo violinist was M. Sainton— 
have added to the varied attractions. Herr Lutz’s Legend of the Lys 
is a work of which more will probably be heard, if it be true, as we are 
informed, that it is the intention of the magnanimous Mr. Hollingshead 
to bring it out in a dramatic shape at the Gaiety. 

_The engagement of Herr Gungl, whose waltzes and other dance 
pleces, conducted by himself, gave such unmixed satisfaction to M. 
Rividre’s audiences, terminated soie time ago, On the occasion of M. 
Gungl’s last appearance, at the end of the first part of the concert, after 
his new waltz, U"hemeslieder (songs of the Thames), the clever composer 
was publicly presented with a testimonial by M. Rivitre, on the part— 
4s well as we could make out from M. Riviere’s explanatory address— 
of the members of the orchestra, with whom Herr Gungl las known 
the secret how to make himself popular and esteemed. ‘I'he demon- 
stration seemed to be entirely approved by the house, one of the most 
crowded of the season; and Herr Gungl retired amid loud and pro- 








* Carafa had to do with the French version of Semiramide.—A.S. S. 





longed applause— applause which it muat be allowed he had amply 
and legitimately earned. As compensation for the loss of Herr Gungl, 
M. Rivitre next brought forward Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, not so many 
years ago the “bright particular star” at the Promenade Concerts 
given by the late Mr, Alfred Mellon in the same theatre. The sistet 
of Adelina Patti was welcomed with the old cordiality. ‘That her 
voice is one of exceptional range and quality, and that her method 
and style of singing are peculiarly her own, being imitated from no 
recognized model, those amateurs who remember her, and they are 
many, need scarcely be told. In voice, in manner, and in expression, 
she was precisely the same as when last heard at Covent Garden 
Theatre ; nothing had changed, even to the enthusiasm of her hearers, 
who, whether she sang a simple ballad, English, Scotch, or what not, 
whether she exhibited her vocal facility in a bravura by Proch, or a 
grand aria from Mozart’s Zauberfléte, would on no account dispense 
with her returning to the platform, to repeat the same morceau, or sub- 
stitute a fresh one in place of it. Another engagement made by M. 
Rivigre was that of M. Théodore Ritter, That this gentleman 
is a pianist of more than ordinary attainments—at home both 
in the modern brilliant school, and in the so-termed “ classical,” his 
masterly performance of Hummel’s A minor concerto on a certain 
“ Mozart night ” (conductor, Sir Julius Benedict), and that of Beet- 
hoven’s in C minor (No. 3), ona certain “ Beethoven night ” (conductor, 
Mr. J. Barnby), sufficiently testified. 1t was with Hummel’s same 
concerto that, at a concert given by the Philharmonic Society a good 
many years since, M. Theodore Ritter made his debut in presence of an 
English audience, and, in the language of Morte Arthur, “ astonied ” 
them. So did he again, and so will he doubtless again and again. 
Never were concerts of their class directed with more spirit than those 
over which M. Rivitre presides, Much more, however, remains to be 
said of his recent achievements; but that for the present must stand 
over, Meanwhile he is to be congratulated on a fairly earned success, 
Lavenber Pitt. 


Sretrtin.—On the birthday of the Crown Prince of Prussia, Herr A. 
‘Todt gave a sacred concert in St John’s Church. It opened with two 
of Johann Sebastian Bach’s grandest organ pieces, Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor, Then came W. Volkmar’s composition on the Chorale, 
“ Nun danket alle Gott,” arranged for organ and full band by the 
Concert-giver ; an Adagio for Violin and Organ, by G. Merkel, the 
executants being Herr Chr. Ersfeld and the Concert-giver ; two quartets 
by A. Todt, “‘ Endlos ist die Herrlichkeit,” and “Dereinst noch wird 
die Wolke licht,” and the “ Kaiser Hymnus,” a concert-piece in eight 
arrangements with a final fugue on Léwe’s folk’s-hymn, “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm,” by A, Todt. Mdlle Anna Hellert sang J. W. Frank’s sacred 
song, ‘Sei nur still,” and Herr Kabisch, the recitative and air, ‘‘ So 
ihr mich von ganzem Herzen sucht,” from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. The 
Katherfeld “ Kirchen-Sinfonie,” for organ and full band, concluded this 
interesting concert. 

Ferranrt.—Il Barbiere di Siviglia has been produced at the Teatro 
Municipale with Signora Bentami as Rosina, Speaking of this lady, 
the Sveglierino says: “ Rosina is the charmjng and pretty Signora 
Cecilia Fernandez Bentami, who alone saved Yhe performance from 
proving an utter failure. Possessing a mezzo-soprano of marvellous 
freshness, mellowness, and compass, she sang from the first to the last 
note with an amount of certainty and dash which prove her an incom- 
parable Rosina and a thorough artist; her success was a perfect furore. 
We may prognosticate for her, without fear of contradiction, a splendid 
career, In the lesson scene, she sang magnificently a waltz, which 
was—rather commonplace than otherwise, We agree with Don 
Bartolo who calls it ‘ wearisome,’ and prefer the air by Caffariello ; 

* Quando mi sei vicina, 
Amabile . . Rosina, 
Il Cor ete.” 

Vienna.—Herr Hellmesberger intends making, in January, a tour 
through Germany with his quartet company, which includes himeelf, 
Herren Hellmesberger, jun., Bachrich, and River.—The programmes of 
the Philharmonic Concerts on the 2nd, 16th, 30th November, the 21st 
December, 1873, the 4th, 18th January, and the 22nd March, 1874, 
included and will include the following works: Beethoven, Symphonies, 
8, 5, and 7; Mendelssohn, A minor Symphony ; Schumann, C major 
Symphony ; Brahms, Variations (new) and Serenade, No. 2; Berlioz, 
three movements from Homéo; Overtures and Intermezzos by Beet- 
hoven, Berlioz, Cherubini, Mozart, Haydn, Dietrich, Rubinstein and 
others, Among the artists already engaged are Mesdames Essipof, 
Fichtner, Herren Wieniawski, Brill, and August Wilhelmj.—During 
its ensuing season, the St Cecilia Association will give a series of 
historical sacred concerts, which will include works by the Netherlandish 
composers, Josquin de Pres, Arcadelt, and Orlandus Lassus; the 
Italians, Palestrina, Lotti, Durante, and Carissimi; and the Germans, 
Schultz, Mendelssohn, Robert Franz, and Franz Liszt. 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
October 22, 1873. 

‘Four great victories by the French over the Prussians during 
last week”—in the shape of two performances of La Fille de 
Mme. Angot and the same number of Le Petit Faust. The latter 
was, on Sunday, followed by Le Barbier /—W ould not Rossini have 
felt flattered to come after such a piece of “ bouffonerie?” I 
will, however, say this for the manager, that the bills were printed 
with ‘Ze Barbier de Seville ; ou la Precaution inutile—Opera- 
Comique, §c., at the top in tall, almost aristocratic type, while 
below, in fat, publican and sinner like ditto, announced Le Petit 
Faust as opera-bouffe. A foot-note was *‘ Ordre 1. Le Petit Faust. 
2. Le Barbier. On commencera i 7 heure.” And so they did, 
and we sat there till past midnight. I must also mention that 
during that long period we had on the stage two distinct troupes of 
artists with the exception of one, M. Kinnel, who undertook the 
parts of Valentin in Faust, and Bartholo in Le Barhier, M. 
Budant took the title réle in Rossini’s inimitable opera-comique, 
acting and singing with all the go” that isnecessary for the Barber 
to possess. Mdlle. Poitevin appeared as Rosina, and in the singing 
lesson, Act ITI,, introduced with much taste an Italian canzonet of 
Signor Almaza, entitled ‘‘ Il Paradiso.” M. Larrivé, who always 
seems to represent the priesteraft, was the Bazile, and sang in 
his usual careful way ; M. Bresson, whom I have often alluded to 
as our first tenor, assuming the character of Almaviva. 

The Medical Society have, as yet, not decided in any way to 
forward to the ‘joint committee”—appointed by the Royal College 
of Physicians, of London, to draw up the “ Nomenclature of 
Diseases ’"’—the name ‘of the one suggested in my _ last 
epistle, ‘‘ Angot-ritis-puella,” It is thought that, as the opera 
took such a hold here, on the coast, it would be more appro- 
priate to call the disease ‘* Anchor-itis.” Well, if La Fille has 
been “ right-at-anchor ” here during the season, she steams away 
to Rennes next week, and Le Bal Masqué (Verdi) terminates all 
in the way of opera—grand opéra, opéra comique, and opéra 
bouffe—till next March, or, possibly, February. Meanwhile, a 
well selected company of dramatic artists takes the boards. ‘The 
circus is being rapidly built, and commences on November 1st. 
I saw, yesterday, two large pots of red and white paint in the 
neighbourhood of the construction ; so we may anticipate several 
‘‘ merry ” faces in the shape of equestrians and clowns (merry, 
or otherwise). The Etablissement Concerts still drag their 
weary length along—nothing new in them. Itis raining hard, 
and blowing “ great guns,” and every one of our visitors has 
departed. 





October 29, 1873. 

I am going to write you a few lines this week about ‘ music, 
etcetera, at Boulogne-sur-Mer,” and as etcetera will be more my 
theme than the consideration of music, let me take etcetera 
first, 

On Saturday last I received, as usual, my copy of the Musical 
World, in which I found a column headed “ Music, &c., at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,” from one who signs himself “ Alpha.” Ina 
few lines (55 in all) he accuses me of the sin of omission, a grave 
charge certainly, and I sing ‘“ Peccavi!” But at the same time 
let me remind “ Alpha” that my first duty, as your correspondent 
here, is to look after musical notes, and not after the waves or 
other waifs and strays on the coast; although, it is true, I have 
before now alluded to other matters, and certainly I will again 
when I hear of anything of interest. As regards the “ extra- 
ordinary influx of water” on Oct. 6th, I certainly noticed that 
there was a very high tide on that day ; and at this time of the 
year we must expect such; but I have seen as high a tide here 
before, although I am not the oldest, but one of the youngest 
inhabitants. 

I beg to state that I did not see it from the, “ popular little 
restaurant”—which, by-the-bye, is described so graphically in 
Punch of last week—but from the pier. “ Alpha” might possibly 
have been there himself. Looking through a window, after “ dis- 
cussing something at a restaurant,” often deludes one, 

The drainage of Boulogne is better than most people think. 
It is not superficially drained ; but if visitors will go on the quay 
at low tide, when the harbour is quite empty, 1 admit the odour 
is not savoury to the olfactory nerves. ‘The port is sluiced twice 











a month at the highest tides, and all is done that can be done— 
such as distributing in the streets, &c., quantities of chloride of 
lime and other disinfectants every morning. The proof of the 
town being very healthy is that, in spite of the large population 
of about 4,600 inhabitants (and this year an influx of about 6,000 
visitors), we have had no epidemic; no cholera, no fever, very 
little illness of any sort; and I derive this information from the 
best medical source. 

Now for music, which comes last, and also least, because all 
I have to repeat is that La Fille de Madame Angot has been given 
twice, and on Thursday next, the last night of the season, it is 
again to be played, followed by La Fille du Regiment. Oh! Les 
deux Filles (not Les deux seurs), ‘The Bal Masqué of Verdi has 
also been played twice during the week. The last concert at the 
Etablissement will take place to-morrow. 8. C, 

—— 
MUSIC AT MOSCOW. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

From this region of sheepskin coats, furs, ice, snow, fleas, and 
cheats, I send you my greeting. [am not going to entertain 
you with a description of the country. It is only musical 
matters that interest you, so let us begin at the beginning. 
There are four separate subscriptions ; and although the theatre 
is enormous (they say the largest in the world) all the places are 
taken. By this arrangement, each opera has to be repeated four 
times, except those sung by Patti. As there is a different 
audience each night every artist has to make four débuts, and run 
the gauntlet of four merciless criticisms. If there be an unani- 
mity of opinion in all four subscriptions the artist may plume 
himself (or herself) on obtaining a grand success. ‘The opera 
d’entrata was the Trovatore. D’Angeri (German), who sang last 
season at Covent Garden, prima donna ; Rota, baritone, Triestin’s 
old favourite here ; Marino (Spanish), tenor, the Benjamin of the 
public ; and Benardi (French), contralto. The opera went well, 
but the success of the evening was Marino, who perfectly electri- 
fied the audience with “ Di quella pira.” The “ Do di petto” was 
really something marvellous—it was as easy as any ordinary 
tenor’s sol. He had to repeat the air, and was called before 
the curtain half-a-dozen times afterwards. If he could act there 
would be few robust tenors in the world who could equal him, 
The next opera was the Lombardi, which, in spite of two great 
favourites singing in it (Naudin and Rota) was a failure. Der 
Freischiitz came next and was a complete success. ‘The cast was 
D’Angeri, Agata; Giuliani, Anschen ; Marino, Max; and Foli, 
Caspar. ‘The mise-en-scéne was magnificent. ‘The Wolf’s Glen 
was weird and fearful in the extreme. ‘The cascade was of real 
water, which was turned into blood at the seventh bullet. The 
Skeleton Hunt had figures as large as life; evidently the inspira- 
tion of some genius,who had had a violent attack of nightmare the 
previous night. ‘The Muscovites were completely taken by sur- 
prise with their new basso, Foli, who had no idea that the 
enlightened public were anxiously waiting with a rod in pickle, 
ready to pounce upon any basso who failed to come up to their 
standard of perfection. Since the last appearance of Vialetti, eight 
years ago, they have maltreated every basso that has appeared. 
Vialetti was their enfunt gate, so they have been down upon 
every bass since. It has indeed been a vale of tears for every 

rofundo. ‘ When ignorance is bliss,” &c., was fully illustrated 
In the case of Foli, who innocently walked blindfolded into the 
lion’s mouth ; sang his drinking song magnificently, and received 
—dead silence. Not the ghost of a rap. Everybody looked 
astonished at everybody. ‘The basso turned his back with 
indifference, as if to say, “ Vai alla forka;” and Bevignani, our 
talented little conductor, looked up sharply, turned very red in 
the face with shame, as if he had been personally insulted, and 
hurried on his orchestra. ‘hen came Caspar’s great aria, ‘ Taci 
taci,” which woke them up, and a storm of applause followed. 
Innumerable calls greeted the triumphant Caspar. He had 
vanquished the enemy. Der Freischiitz has been performed four 
times, and every every evening Foli has had to repeat the drink- 
ing song. Mdlle. D’Angeri was more at home in the German 
opera than in the Trovatore. ‘The scena, “Softly sighs,” was 
finely sung, and the prima donna received an enthusiastic recall 
after it. Roberto il Diavolo, which followed Der Freischiitz, 
proved an enormous success. The Abbey scene was marvellous. 
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It would be difficult to find anything equal to it in any theatre. 
The artists were D’Angeri, Alice; D’Alberti, the Princess ; 
Nicolini and Foli. Nicolini is an old favourite, and was 
enthusiastically received. Mdlle. D’Alberti has an extremely 
clear, brilliant soprano voice, and great stage intelligence. She 
would be an acquisition for Mapleson, As Bertram, Foli more 
than confirmed the favourable impression he had previously made 
in Der Freischiitz. Heis already an established favourite. He 
was loaded with compliments and recalled twelve times before 
the curtain. The last opera was the Traviata, with “ the little 
Marchioness,” Mdme. Adelina Patti. Her voice seems to gain in 
power and beauty every season. I cannot describe the enthusiasm 
when she appeared, blazing with diamonds, herself the gem of them 
all, as everyone remarked. ‘The enormous bouquets that were 
presented to her on her first appearance were something to be 
remembered. One bouquet, a pyramid, cost 50 roubles, which is 
about £21; another, a large wire basket full of rosebuds, cost 
nearly double. I am afraid to say how many times she was 
called before the curtain, I got tired of counting; they tell me 
she had 477 calls on one night last year. She is only lent to us for 
one month, nine representations; then she goes to St. Petersburgh 
for the rest of the season. Masaniello is in rehearsal, and goes 
next Saturday. Jigoletto, next Thursday, with Patti, This 
morning Bevignani received a ring of rubies and diamonds from 
the Empress, in recognition of his services as conductor of a State 
concert at St. Petersburgh last year. It was quite unexpected, as 
the Emperor had already presented him with a diamond ring for 
the same occasion. I may mention that our eyes were recently 
gladdened by the sight of an Englishman, Mr. Frederick Leslie, 
who is British Consul here, and brother to our old friend, Henry 
Leslie. It made us feel almost at home to see an English coal fire 
burning in an English grate, which hehas introduced into his com- 
modious house, And fancy a sirloin of beef on the table (cooked 
English fashion) in this benighted (cookery) region! Other 
signs of civilization have lately made their appearance, namely, 
tramways, and patches of asphalte road—the latter, like angels’ 
visits, few and far between, for the streets are the worst paved 
in the world, I really believe. I must mention that we arrived 
in the middle of September, the weather fine and extremely hot; 
but already every window in Moscow was hermetically sealed in 
all the joints and cracks with putty for the winter, so, no chance 
of changing the air indoors till late next spring. You may 
imagine the mélange of odours from a hundred sources we shall 
breathe every day. Marino, with his big dog, ‘ Pasha,” has 
gone to St. Petersburgh, but will return before the end of the 
season. Albani, who has made a great hit in St. Petersburgh, 
comes here when Patti goes away. Volpini is a favourite, both 
here and at St. Petersburgh, she will also sing at both cities. 
There is the greatest excitement about the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess Marie ; their portraits are 
in every shop window, Adieu! I will write again soon. 
Moscow, October 23. 


wn 


A Hard Hut. 

A respected contemporary, reporting a concert, says:— 

“ The third performance was the fugue in D major, by G 
S. Bach, the peddling part of which, abounding as it does in 
difficulties, was powerfully executed.” 

Might we ask what is meant by “ peddling ?” Webster 
defines the word as meaning ‘‘travelling about and 
selling small wares ;” also, as “ trifling and unimportant.” 
We fail to see how either meaning applies to a fugue, 
and certainly the second does not apply to any work by 
Bach. ‘The word peddler is held to be derived from 
“ped,” a little basket; also from pied, because the mer- 
chant in question goes on foot* ; also from “ pedules,” the 
worsted socks worn by the monks, and sold by the chap- 
men. And yet weare not happy. Shakspeare tells us 
of “wit’s pedlar who retails its wares at wakes and 
wassails, meetings, markets, and fairs.” And yet we 
are not happy. What is the peddling part of Bach’s 
fugue in D major (which, we suppose, means drum major, 
Bach was partial to the drum), we want to know. The 
Musical World is requested to solve the problem.—J3unch. 

* Also from pes—a Latin monosyllable, six of which go more or 
less for an Hexameter.—A.S,8, { 

















MUSIC IN AUSTRALIA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The enormous audience which literally crowded our great 
Town Hall, filling the orchestra as well as every available space, 
to welcome the re-appearance of Mdme. Arabella Goddard must 
have been a very gratifying sight to the lady, although so long 
accustomed to crowds wherever she goes. A hearty welcome is 
one of those things “a fellow never gets tired of,” as Lord Dun- 
dreary would say ; and we expect Mdme. Goddard has a good 
deal of what we all have about us—human nature—or she could 
never touch our hearts as she does by her wonderful performances 
on the pianoforte. There is but one opinion expressed—indeed 
can be but one—by the Argus and all the other papers, and that 
is, such playing was never before heard in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Concert after concert drew an immense crowd, and there 
is no knowing how long they might have continued had Mdme. 
Goddard’s health permitted her to appear, but her unfortunate 
illness has compelled her to seek repose for a time, and she leaves 
to-morrow for Adelaide, with the intention, it is generally under- 
stood, of returning to Victoria for some farewell concerts, when a 
repetition of the same enthusiasm may be predicted. Of her last 
two concerts the Australasian speaks thus :— 

“ The last two concerts given by Mdme. Goddard in the Town Hall were 
most brilliantly successful. At the first-named of these (on Friday, the 22nd 
inst.), His Excellency the Governor and Lady Bowen were present, and the 
attendance was so very large that the whole of the organ gallery was occupied 
by those who could not find room elsewhere in the hall. On Monday night 
there was another great attendance. At these two concerts the great pianist 
played the Eighth Sonata of Beethoven, Mozart’s Sonata in D major (No. 13 
in the Litolff edition)—both written for violin and piano, the latter instrument 
being most effectively played in each case by Mr. John Hill. In addition to 
these she played the‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ the prayer from Moséin Egitto, 
a selection from the Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, and a Scotch fan- 
tasia by Brissac. On each occasion she displayed the incomparable skill that 
has placed her foremost amongst the great artists of the day.” 

The great flow to the Town Hall since Madame Goddard’s 
visit has checked the stream considerably to the Opera and 
Theatre Royal, although some excellent operas have been per- 
formed with more than usual excellence at the former. The Age 
criticises the performance of Fra Diavolo thus :— 

“ Auber’s charming opera, Fra Diavolo, constituted the attraction at this 
theatre last night. ‘The cast included Miss Alice May, Miss Georgia Hodson, 
and Messrs. Beaumont, Lascelles, Johnson, Farley, Rainford, and Bell. From 
the commencement of the performance it was evident that the work had been 
carefully prepared, both principals and chorus being thoroughly acquainted 
with the music and libretto. As usual, with this company, the greater portion 
of the recitative was excised ; with this exception, the opera was given in its 
entirety. Miss May was singularly happy in the part of Zerlina, her admir- 
able singing and acting in the character constituting it one of her best per- 
formances. Her rendering of the scena,‘On yonder rock,’ and ‘ Oh, what 
joy,’ as well as her accurate and sparkling delivery of the concerted music 
incidental to the part, left little to be desired. From the commencement of 
the opera until the end she pourtrayed the loving and innocent village maid in 
a truly representative manner. Mr. Beaumont’s Fra Diavolo is well known 
and appreciated, and throughout the work he sang and acted well. Asa 
whole, the opera was well placed on the stage, and promises to have a 
successful run. The sparkling music was well given by the band, under the 
leadership of Mr. G. B. Allen.” 

The Italian company are playing three nights this week, after 
which they go to Sydney. On Thursday, the English company 
re-occupy the stage, and produce, for the first time in Australia, 
Offenbach’s Genevieve de Brabart, translated and localized by Mr. 
Garnet Walsh. Miss Alice May will be Drogan, and Mr. Beau- 
mont the Duke. It is being placed on the stage in a very perfect 
manner (at least, so it is reported), and great expectations are 
being raised. As in Barbe Bleue, much wili depend on Miss 
Alice May. 

September 9th. 


Mizan.—I promessi Sposi by Signor Petrella has been successfully 
given at the Teatro Carcano, with Signore Ida Cristino, De Fanti,. 
Signori Giraldoni, Vincintelli, Furlan and Marchisio,—At the Teatro 
dal Verme, the other Promessi Sposi—Signor Ponchielli’s—is under- 
lined. Meanwhile the new ballet, Z2 Selam meraviglioso, has been 
successfully produced. The coryphées are dressed even somewhat less 
than usual, but whatever they do wear is elegant and cleverly chosen 
as regards colour; the scenery is good; and the music, though noisy, 
not bad. 
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ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
(From the“ Daily Telegraph.”) 

It is a strange thing that John the Baptist has not often 
attracted the notice of musical composers in search of a subject. 
No more remarkable personage, with one great exception, figures 
in Bible history than he whom the Master described as “‘ more 
than a prophet.” His striking appearance, stern asceticism, 
wrathful denunciation of ‘‘ wickedness in high places,” and tragic 
fate—not to speak of his relation to One whose shoes he professed 
himself unworthy to loose—throw his form into bold relief, and 
mark him as of heroic proportions. Yet, save that he holds a 
subordinate place in a very limited number of works, among 
which is Sir Julius Benedict’s St. Peter, the great forerunner has 
been passed over till now. At length, however, in that ‘“ fulness 
of time” which ever brings forth the best results, the Man and 
his Life have found a musical illustrator, There is now an 
oratorio of John the Baptist—a work worthy its theme, and to 
which the stamp of enthusiastic approval has been affixed by the 
unanimous verdict of an audience competent to judge. 

Dr. E. G. Monk, the librettist associated with Mr. Macfarren, 
had a comparatively easy task in the selection and arrangement of 
his materials, He suffered from no embarrus de richesses, and 
the few recorded incidents of the Baptist’s life are so clear in 
their outline, and so plain in their signification, that grave mis- 
takes were scarcely possible. But so far as latitude was per- 
mitted, Dr. Monk used it with sound judgment. The book is 
divided into two parts, each named after the place where the 
scene is laid, the first being styled “The Desert,” the second 
“‘ Machaerus,” while the incidents are John’s preaching to the 
people, the baptism of Christ, and the events which, beginning 
with Herod’s birthday supper, ended with the execution of the 
Prophet. John is thus shown in his threefold capacity: as the 
herald of the “ Kingdom of Heaven,” as the uncompromising 
champion of righteousness, and as the witness of truth even unto 
death. Nothing could be more simple or more definite than this, 
and the discreetness it evinces is shown also by the manner in 
which the characters are treated. John, of course, is the central 
figure. He stands out, clothed with all the noble attributes 
accredited to him in the Bible—“ stern and inflexible in his 
teaching, yet bowing before Him whose message he had to 
promulgate.” A halo of grandeur surrounds the ascetic of the 
desert as he hurls anathemas upon the corruptors of Israel; or 
as, in the true spirit of the ancient prophets of his race, he 
rebukes Herod under the roof of that monarch’s palace. No 
greater hero could a musician wish for as a source of inspiration, 
or as a means of exciting interest. Next to John stands the 
weak and voluptuous King—a contrast as marked in character as 
in outward circumstance. The impulsive temperament of Herod 
is well brought out. One instant he resents John’s boldness, 
and significantly exclaims “If I command to kill, they kill,” 
the next he trembles before his rebuker, and promises to amend 
his life. The rashness of the fatal vow to Salome, and the 
bitter but unavailing repentance to which it led, are also put 
well forward, while in matters of detail extreme care is taken to 
make the contrast of Prophet and King as great as circumstances 
permit. The part of Salome, who is the only other dramatic 
person, contains no more amplification of the Bible narrative 
than was exacted by the necessities of musical treatment. In 
structure the libretto is partly dramatic partly narrational ; the 
dramatic form being employed in all the chief scenes; and, as 
little use is made of *‘ Greek chorus,” the story marches without 
the halting rendered necessary by efforts to ‘improve ” its inci- 
dents as they arise. On the whole, Mr. Macfarren has been 
extremely fortunate in the book of his oratorio. 

It is long since a work by an English composer excited interest 
equal to that which was gratified on Thursday morning. Mr. 
Macfarren is so well known, not only as a skilled musician, but 
as a man of intellect, that an expectation of something uncommon 
was universal. It was felt on all hands that John the Baptist 
would neither be a reflection of other people’s ideas, nor a wild 
attempt to gain originality at the expense of art; but rather 
that in it art would be associated with independent thought and 
intellectual strength. ‘These anticipations are fully justified by 
the result, John the Baptist is a work sui generis. I do not say 





that every passage is free from the charge of calling up reminis- 
cences ; but it cannot be denied that Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio, 
in general treatment, and in most of its structural details, belongs 
exclusively to himself. Everywhere there is evidence, not alone 
of a masterly hand, but of a thinking brain, and the association 
has produced results which are an honour to English music, and 
a valuable addition to artistic treasures. The overture having 
been more than once noticed already, I need only speak of it 
here in order to say that Thursday morning's performance made 
its skilful construction more evident, and, associated with the 
work as a whole, impressed its significance more strongly upon 
the mind. It is, indeed, a masterful and beautiful prelude 
masterful in its strong, Beethoven-like grasp of subject, and 
beautiful with all the beauty of true melody. The overture is 
followed by a chorus, ‘‘ Behold, I will send my messenger,” in 
which there are points of surpassing interest. The iteration of 
the word “ Behold!” the charmingly expressive fugue, with 
organ accompaniment, on the clause, ‘‘ And He shall turn the 
heart of the fathers,” &c.; the solemnity of the vocal unison 
(monotone) at ‘ Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse,” 
and the reiteration of ‘* Behold!” by way of coda—all these things 
show the same powerful hand which revealed itself in the over- 
ture. The Narrator (contralto) describes in recitative the 
coming of John, associated with which, as an orchestral prelude, 
is a phrase of ancient Church melody—the same as that used by 
Mendelssohn in his Reformation symphony and elsewhere. ‘This 
phrase is attendant upon the Prophet afterwards, and is some- 
times used in a separate form to suggest his personality. 

‘The Prophet now himself appears as the preacher of the 
Desert, his warnings and entreaties being the subject of a 
baritone song, ‘‘ Repent ye; the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” In its general style this solo suggests the strength and 
vigour of the Baptist’s character, though there are passages which 
combine tenderness with fervidness to a remarkable degree. 
The orchestration throughout is interesting, and some of the 
vocal phrases—notably one upon the words, ‘* We have Abraham 
to our Father,” are characteristic enough to suggest that the 
composer adopted them as he adopted the Church theme. The 
next number consists of a dramatic scene, wherein John is 
questioned as to his person and mission by various classes of his 
hearers. A chorus of people, ‘‘ What shall we do then?” is, 
perhaps, too calmly beautiful for an expression of anxious 
inquiry. Musically, however, it has no small attraction, and 
connoisseurs will notice with special approval a canon “ on the 
second” for sopranos and tenors. ‘The subsequent dialogue goes on 
with an interest heightened by the occasional introducing of the 
Church melody and of themes from the overture, among which 
the lovely second subject is conspicuous. ‘The entire incident, 
moreover, receives treatment marked by great dignity of style. 
There is no vulgar bluster, even in the utterances of the Phari- 
sees ; and the fact is not permitted to be forgotten that a great 
and solemn purpose animates the chief act in the drama, The 
dialogue chorus is followed by a song for the Prophet, ‘“ indeed 
baptize you with water,” some passages in which must have been 
written under the influence of Mendelssohn—that, above the rest, 
wherein are recalled certain features of Stephen's recitative, 
‘*Men, brethren, and fathers” (S¢. Paul)—but the:air is none 
the worse on this account. Apart from this, it is not wanting 
in distinctiveness ; the cadence which associates a solo oboe with 
the voice is as original as it could well be, and the use of the 
trombones at a reference to the baptism of the Holy Ghost ranks 
among the happiest of the happy thoughts abounding in this 
oratorio, The story is now taken up by the Narrator, who, in a 
well-written and picturesque recitative, describes the baptism of 
Christ by His forerunner. Mr. Macfarren does not give the 
Divine words, ‘This is my beloved Son,” &c., to the solo 
voice ; but, like Mendelssohn in St. Paul, to a choir of females. 
His setting of them is perhaps the most beautiful feature in 
the entire work, thanks to the ethereal effect produced by 
the harmonies of the divided violins, played in the highest 
part of their register, and accompanied by sweeping chords for 
the harp. The voices have only a simple phrase or two, but the 
rich orchestral setting gives an irresistible charm to the whole. 
A song for the Narrator, “In the beginning was the Word,” is 
not specially striking or important, and should be re-written. 
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Its comparative failure is, however, amply atoned for by the next 
chorus, with which the first part of the work ends. Few things 
in music are more happily conceived or more ably carried out 
than this number. ‘The words, intended to be a reflection upon 
what bas gone before, are the first verse of Psalm civ., old 
version, ‘‘ My soul, praise the Lord,” &c., the theme being that 
of the tune usually associated with them, and known as “ Croft’s 
tune,” or Hanover. Mr. Macfarren first uses the chorale in full, 
unaccompanied vocal harmony, afterwards taking its first two 
phrases as the subject of an extremely well-written fugue. With 
regard to the chorus as a whole, I cannot speak too highly.’ In 
contrapuntal skill and majesty of effect it is such music as the 
greatest composer might be proud to own. The second part of 
the oratorio opens in Herod’s palace with the scene of the 
Monarch’s rebuke by the fearless Prophet. Admirable use has 
been made of the opportunity for contrast here afforded. The 
music changes from boldness and emphasis to. sensuousness and 
langour, or vice-versi, according as John or Herod speaks, ‘I'he 
contrast, however, is artfully made to disappear when the king 
acknowledges the error of his way, and both voices unite in a 
passage of a chastened religious character. An emphatic prelude 
in unison again introduces the Narrator, who tells of the 
supper given by Herod to the chief estates of Galilee, This 
done, the dramatic form is resumed, and the nobles sing a 
chorus, “Oh, King! live for ever!” in which they proclaim 
their master’s greatness, to the accompaniment of a very 
full orchestra, including grosse-caisse, cymbals and triangle. 
The chorus is much extended, and crowded with characteristic 
effects, some of them obviously suggested by the Dervish Chorus 
in Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens; it also reproduces two of the 
themes in the overture with happy significance, and by its general 
character, as well as by skilful orchestral colour, secures a 
vraisemblance which brings the entire scene vividly before the 
mind’s eye. The next number—a chorus for male voices likewise 
—is sung by the nobles under circumstances which its first words 
make plain, ‘‘Lo, the daughter of Herodias cometh in; she 
danceth.” Mr. Macfarren’s skill in avoiding an obvious danger 
is here conspicuous. ‘Che nobles chant the praises of Salome to 
an accompaniment of dance music and the sound of the tam- 
bourine ; but the themes are either made up of, or suggested by, 
fragments of eastern melodies, which, though voluptuous, are far 
from frivolous. Whatever of ‘local colour” belongs to this 
number, and much belongs to it, arises chiefly from the admirable 
use Mr. Macfarren makes of his orchestra. ‘The whole thing is 
picturesque and suggestive enough to stimulate the dullest imagi- 
nation, and make it conjure up the scene of the banquet as the 
assembled lords look upon the dancing Salome, and pronounce 
her “ ruddy through the perfection of her beauty.” Herod now 
utters his rash oath, and Salome expresses her joy in a showy 
bravura air, “I rejoice in my youth.” I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this the weakest number in the work. It goes as far 
towards commonplace as anything written by Mr. Macfarren can 
go, and should be cut out in favour of an air more worthy the 
rest of the oratorio, At its close the nobles speculate 
among themselves what Salome’s request will be, and 
when that request is made, and Herod has said, “I am 
exceeding sorry,” they join her in reminding the King of his 
oath. This episode is well studied and very effective. Salome 
repeats the pledge of Herod, and the nobles softly echo each 
phrase, while, whenever the words ‘ the King has said,” or ‘* has 
sworn,” are employed, they are repeated over and over again 
with unmistakable emphasis. Herod then gives vent to his 
grief in a tenderly expressive air, “ Alas! my daughter, thou 
hast brought me very low.” After which, the Narrator tells in 
recitative, how the King was constrained to keep his word. Again 
the nobles make themselves heard—this time in a chorus, “ Lo! 
the wrath of the King is as messengers of death ”—expressing 
boisterous approval of Herod’s act, ‘I'his number belongs to a 
class conspicuous amongst which are ‘‘ Woe to him” (Llijah) 
and “Stone him to death” (St. Paul), and could scarcely attain 
perfect freedom from reminiscence. Nevertheless it is a very 
fine and exciting feature in the work—one that sustains the 
Impression of complete mastery made at the very beginning. ‘lhe 
Scene is now changed to John’s prison, and an organ prelude 
introduces a song of thé prisoner, “‘ A man can receive nothing.” 





Suggestive orchestral interludes and a beautiful organ accom- 
paniment give charm to this number, which, nevertheless, is too 
much extended. We do not see the execution of John, that 
event being narrated; and with the narration the story ends. 
There still remain, however, two reflective numbers—a quartet, 
“ Blessed are they which are persecuted,” and a chorus, ‘* What 
went ye out into the wilderness for to see?” ‘Ihe quartet, un- 
accompanied, is simply beautiful ; but the chorus, like the previous 
song, and, in spite of varied and masterly treatment, needs 
compression. 
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ALBERT HALL DAILY CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—What we can do at “any time” is often not done at all. 
Londoners there are who have never entered the British Museum. In 
like manner, when Englishmen go abroad—to Paris, Milan, or Naples, 
they are studious to see every thing “ Murray ” or ‘‘ Badecker” speaks 
of as worthy note. Thus, they often are far in advance of the 
denizens of these cities. In this way I account for the fact that, 
although constantly in your great metropolis (business or pleasure 
bringing me from my musical village, in spite of your numerous fogs), 
until yesterday, I had not visited this year’s International Exhibition, 
nor availed myself of the privilege of attending any of the concerts of 
classical music which have taken place every afternoon from four to 
five o’clock, during the last six months, at the Royal Albert Hall. 
Many of the programmes, however, have reached me, and their merits 
have been discussed by the committee of our ‘‘ Melophonic Society,” 
and I have been highly pleased at seeing that, as a rule, the character of 
the music performed has been in accordance with the professed inten- 
tion of the promoters. Two overtures and a symphony, under the 
able conducting of Mr. Barnby, generally speaking, and sometimes of 
Mr. Deichman—a very efficient substitute—have, for the most part, 
in addition to two vocal pieces, formed the musical repast. And while 
the seductive names of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Spohr have 
adorned very many of these programmes, the names of English 
musicians now living have not been overlooked. This is as it should 
be. Well, to speak of yesterday’s concert, which was what the most 
exacting critic could not have failed to be pleased with ;—it began 
with Weber’s overture to Preciosa, admirably performed under the 
conduct of Mr. Deichman. The members of the orchestra, partly 
on account of their individual excellence, and partly from their having 
for so Jong a time played together, performed with an effect which 
is rarely secured except by much ensemble practice. Then came the 
grand bass air, “O God, have mercy,” from the St. Paul of Mendels- 
sohn. This was followed by the same author’s Jtalian Symphony, to 
speak of which, with its exquisite slow movement, so full of descriptive 
power, would be needlessly to talk of something well understood. Jt 
will suffice here to say that it is one of the favourite works performed 
by our “ Melophonic Society ;” and, considering that our place is little 
more than a village, we can boast of a good number of musical 
amateurs. Next came Wallace’s ballad, ‘‘A father’s love ;” and to 
conclude this excellent concert was Auber’s picturesque overture to 
Masaniello, rendered almost to perfection. The one vocalist was Mr. 
Frederic Penna, whose mellow baritone and excellent singing should 
make his name more known. His rendering of Mendelssohn’s song 
from St. Paul, well phrased throughout, was marked by taste, 
expression, and musical skill; and the singer was honoured with a 
“ recall” by a large audience. Such concerts as have been given daily 
at this hall, if attended in such numbers as were present yesterday, 
must be productive of good,—must impart a taste for real music, and 
thus excite an increased desire to become acquainted with more of the 
works of the{great masters; and, in equal proportion, must lessen the 
partiality for meaningless instrumental compositions, senseless songs, 
and common-place renderings, to each and all of which “art” is a 
perfect stranger. 

The members of our “ Melophonic Society,” knowing I am now in 
London, and occasionally seeing my letters in the Musicai World 
(several copies of which are generally to be seen on our library table), 
will look for some account of my present visit in your next week’s 
number. But whether you will consider my expressed opinions worthy 
a place, it is not for your several subscribers in our village to say ; it 
will be your experience and judgment aloue that must decide in this, 
as in all similar cases.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

Briary Brambles, 31st October. 


BarttMore;—After the new ‘l'own Hall, the new Academy of Music 
will be the largest building in the place. It will cost altogether 
500,000 dollars. It will contain an operahouse, a concert-room, and a 
coffeehouse. ‘The operahouse will accommodate 2,000 persons, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 
Dinecton—Me, 8, ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


FIRST CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 10, 1873. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


—_——_— 


rogramme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—Madame Norman-Nervupa, MM. L. Ries, Zerwint, and Piatti 
PRAYER, “Lord, whom my inmost soul adoreth’ ‘_Miss ALice 
FAatRMAN 
SONATA m D major, Op. 10, No. 3, ‘for pianoforte alone— 
CHarLes HALLE .. : ‘ 
* PART II 


TRIO in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr. 
CHARLES HALE, Madame Norman-Nexv pa, and Signor Pratti 

SONG, ‘ ‘Cangio d'aspetto’ "Miss ALICE FAIRMAN 

SONATA in A minor, Op. 23, for pianoforte and violin—Mr. 
Cuarces HAtie and Madame NorMan-NERvUDA .. Beethoven, 

Sir JULIUS BE. NEDICT. 


Mendelssohn. 
.. LF Hiller. 

Mr. 
.. Beethoven, 


Schubert, 
Handel, 


Conductor 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18, 1873. 


To Commence at Thrée o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
QUARTET in B Minor, Op. 64, No. 6, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—- MM. Sarston, L. Rts, ZERBINI, and Prartt 
SONG, ‘‘ L’ombrosa notte vien"—Malle. Nira GAETANO. 
SONATA APPASSIONATA in F minor, for ws alone— 


Haydn, 
Hummel, 


Beethoven, 
Gounod, 


Dr. Hans von Butow 
SONG, ‘‘ Au printemps’ "Malle, Nita Gaztano 
QUINTET in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Hass von Butow, SalnTon, L. Rurs, ZERBINI, 
and Piatti oe . : 
Conductor 


. Schumann, 
“SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 





CRYSTAL PALACE ‘SATURDAY “CONCERTS. 
SIXTH CONCERT—THIS “DAY—NOVEMBER 8th, 1873. 


PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE, ‘ “Leonora” (No. 2) .. Beethoven, 
SACRED SCENA, “ Abraham’s Request” (Grst 1 time at these 

coneerts)— Signor Gustave Garcia Gounod, 
SYMPHONY in D (Salomon Set) Haydn. 
SONG—Miss Jessie Jones (Prize Soprano at the National Music Meetiny 18, 1873). 
CONCERTO in E flat—pianoforte, Herr von BuLow , Liszt, 
DUET—Miss JESSIE Jones and — Gustave Garcia 
OVERTURE, “ Faniska” .. 

Conductor 


.. Cherubini, 
Mr. MANNS. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


Masor Ostone is wrong in every particular. Piccini never wrote the 
opera he mentions. Piccini (or Piccinni—les deux se disent) remained 
in Paris after Gluck; and Sacchini composed an (dipus after his 
manner. enn has sciaiatt.. to do with the sarees Quid tum ? 
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ROVERBS, - we wine cease been informed, are the 
wisdom of ages, a sort of concentrated essence of 
human experience, just as Liebig’s Mxtractum Carnis is the 





condensed goodness of meat. There are certain people who 
entertain a ‘perfect veneration for proverbs, and, if possessed 
of the power, would deal as summarily with any man who 
should venture to express a doubt as to the sterling worth 
of one, as the Inquisition dealt with Galileo for asserting 
that the sun does not move round the earth. Luckily, 
proverb-worshippers cannot do as they please, and, conse- 
quently, we do not mind confessing that we are sometimes 
assailed by grave symptoms of misbelief with regard to 
certain of their favourite apothegms which have long passed 
unquestioned as part of the intellectual currency of man- 
kind. 

For instance, how frequently do we hear it said that : 
Good Wine needs no Bush. Now, since this dictum was 
first issued spic-and-span new from the proverbial mint, 
times have vastly changed. Whether the wine be good, 
bad, or indifferent, no one expects to see a bush hanging 
out in front of a tavern or a wine-merchant’s office. Less 
long-lived than the bunch of grapes suspended before a 
licensed victualler’s, or the striped pole jutting from a 
barber's shop-door, the bush has long since disappeared as 
a bush. But, to quote an Italian adage: Altri tempt, altri 
ststemi ed altri costumi. The bush has vanished only to 
crop up again in another shape, just as the wicked Baron of 
a Christmas pantomime, when bafflled in his villany, dis- 
appears quoad a Baron, merely to come forward, the very 
next moment, in the garb of Clown. How about advertise- 
ments? ‘The bushes of former days have been transformed 
into the advertisements of the nineteenth century. 

Who will dare to assert that: Good Wine needs no 
Bush, when the celebrated house of Logwood, Fusel and 
Co. spend so much annually in recommending their prime 
old port, the finest to be obtained, at three-and-six a bottle; 
offer their dinner sherry, at fifteen shillings per dozen, as 
something not to be surpassed; and descant lovingly on 
their exhilarating champagne at a price so reasonable— 
considering the quality—that they are almost ashamed to 
name it. Surely, the opinion of so highly respectable and 
flourishing a firm is entitled to some consideration! Well, 
Messrs Logwood, Fusel ‘and Co. evidently do not agree 
with those who say that: Good Wine needs no Bush. 
What, then, becomes of the value of the proverb ? unless— 
unless—we hesitate even to hint it—the wine sold by Messrs 
Logwood, Fusel and Co. is not good wine. But such an 
idea is too preposterous; besides, the mere suggestion 
of it might expose us to an action for libel; which is no 
more to our liking than adulterated port. 

It seems, then, that proverbs are not quite so infallible as 
the Emperorof Germany’s Roman Correspondent claims to be. 
Good wine evidently does need a Bush, and, if good wine, 
why not other things equally good, such as good cutlery, 
good tea, good pills, good trowsers, good ointments, good 
acting and good plays? ‘“ Why not, indeed?” say certain 
shopkeepers and certain theatrical managers and actors of 
this vast metropolis. 

With regard to the two latter classes, we do not dispute 
that the manager of a theatre has as much right to advertise 
as the manager of a linendrapery establishment ; or an actor, 
as the director of a private enquiry office, but we do think 
that both managers and actors should be content with those 
means of publicity which are not beneath the dignity of 
what too many among them justify us in terming their 
common profession. We are addressing ourselves, of 
course, to the managers and actors of out leading 
theatres; with the rest we have nothing to do. Let these 
gentlemen advertise by all means, if they feel so disposed, 
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but let them, also, remember 
lines, 


that the well-known 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum, 
apply, or should apply, to advertisements as well as to other 
things. 

We do not deny that there is no written law forbidding 
a popular actor having a portrait of himself, in every imagin- 
able attitude and every possible costume, staring at passers- 
by from the shopfronts of publichouses, displayed in 
tobaccunists’ shops, and exhibited at the entrance of the 
theatre where he is engaged. But there is a lex non scripta 
which, as we interpret it, diametrically condemns the 
practice. Besides, if they always have him thus before 
their eyes in effigy, the public may grow rather tired, and 
not care to see him in reality, just as a man who, during 
the interval after the soup, mechanically eats a roll or so, finds 
that he has somewhat taken off the edge of his appetite for 
the remainder of the repast. Again, when a travelling 
circus enters a provincial town and the event is duly heralded 
by huge posters, stuck up on all the spare walls, our sense 
of propriety is not hurt, even though the posters are rather 
glaring in their colours and not scrupulously exact in their 
pictorial illustrations representing the interior of the tent or 
the performers, equine and human, who figure therein. 
They are adapted to the uncultivated taste of their peculiar 
public, just as fat bacon is suited to the appetite of a plough- 
boy. The case, however, is different with a first-class 
London theatre—and, we repeat, we are not thinking of any 
others. Surely, the coarse, gigantic, and garish woodcuts 
which, on the production of a new drama, or the revival of 
an old one, break out all over the Metropolis as a rash does 
on a person attacked with the measles, are scarcely appro- 
priate, or even needed. Perhaps, looking at them only as 
mere spectacles, nothing ever put upon the stage surpassed 
Acis and Galatea, Macbeth, and Henry V., when produced 
under the management of that great actor, the late 
W.C. Macready, yet not a single woodcut of them flaunted 
upon the hoardings or disfigured the walls of the capital. 
Mr Macready had too high a respect for himself and for 
his art. 

Farther, we have no objection to the huge paintings— 
outside the vans and booths of a fair—depicting the 
Ethiopian Giant, the Bounding Brothers of the Pyrenees, or 
the Bearded Lady, to be seen inside, but we certainly do 
object, and most strenuously, to the transparent daubs exhi- 
bited, with a row of flickering gaslights behind them, over 
the entrances of respectable theatres, of which, in our opinion, 
they are utterly unworthy. Or have we been labouring 
under a mistake throughout, and are managers right after 
all? Perhaps so. In that case, however, let them be con- 
sistent, and carry out their system to its logical limits. If 
the posters of the circus and the daubs of the booth are legiti- 
mate modes of advertisement for a leading London Theatre, 
then why not the “procession” of the former, or, at any 
rate, the “parade” of the latter? Why not, under the 
blazing transparency, have Mr. Mouthe, the celebrated 
tragedian, Miss Euphemia Gasper, the equally famous tragic 
actress, and the other artists who are to support them in the 
drama of the evening, pace up and down on a platform 
beneath the transparency, in dignified silence till their ser- 
vices are wanted, while the low comedian, whenever he has 
a“ wait” in the farce, might slip round, and, in his irresis- 
tibly funny manner, chaff the more serious members of the 
company, and, from time to time, exclaim in the good old 
fair fashion: “ Walk up, Ladies and Gentlemen, walk up; 





tragedy just a-going to begin.” If a system merits being 
adopted at all, it ought not to be practised only by halves. 
“Thorough,” we maintain, is quite as right a principle in 
theatrieal matters as Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
L. 


asserted it to be in politics. 
— 
STRATONICE, &c. 
CORRESPONDENT, hitherto unfledged, writes as 
follows ;— 
“Str,—Can you tell me why Cherubini said he would give hie ears for 
a ‘‘chanterelle,” after hearing Dalayrac’s opera, Stratonice? If you can, 
and will, in your proximatous issue, you will oblige, yours in obedience, 
“ Missive Crump (M.D.)” 
Dr. Crump is evidently at sea. Cherubini never com- 
plained of Dalayrac’s Stratonice, inasmuch as Dalayrac wrote 
no such opera. Stratonice was an opera by Méhul. Nor 
did Cherubini ever complain of Méhul, whose Stratonice he 
affected, and to whom the great Florentine dedicated his 
own immortal Medée. Dr. Crump has been grievously 
misled. Probably some vague notion was running in his 
head (he should have combed it out) about Méhul’s opera, 
Uthal. In Uthal, Méhul dispensed altogether with violins, 
and made the violas his primary orchestral declaimers. “Hinc’”’ 
(as Shirley Brooks, Esq., would exclaim—rightly scanning) 
“illolachryme.” Grétry the conceited, not Cherubini thearro- 
gantly superb, cried out after Act I.: “ Que ne donnerai ‘je 
pas pour une chanterelle!” What Gretry said was precisely 
what Grétry intended—* What would I not give for a first 
string of a first fiddle!’ Grétry, so to speak, was abasourdi. 
Let this matter be succinctly expounded by Mr. Burnand, 
drily by Mr. Leopold Lewis, mystically by Mr. Gilbert, 
glabritously by Mr. John Oxenford, or Punch-wise (anyhow) 
by Mr. Shirley Brooks—and it will be more than ever 
ontosophically mysterious. “ Be chesm”—on our eyes be 
it—A. 8.58. 


Royat ALBERT Hat Cuora Socrety.—The second concert of 
the present series will take place on Thursday next, the 13th 
inst., when Bach’s Passion Music according to St. Matthew is to 
be performed. The solo singers announced are Miss Emily 
Spiller, Madame Patey, Mr. Cummings, Mr. H. A. Pope, and 
Mr. Thurley Beale; Dr. Stainer will preside at the organ, Mr. 
Randegger at the pianoforte, and the whole will .be, as usual, 
under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Society commence their forty-second 
season, at Exeter Hall, on Friday, the 21st inst. Haydn's 
Service No. 1, Mendelssohn's Christus, and Handel’s Dettingen Te 
Deum are the works selected for the opening performance. 
Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt will be given on Friday, 5th December, 
and the usual Christmas performances of the Messiah will take 
place on the 12th and 19th December, ‘The principal vocalists 
on these occasions will be Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Patey, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. L. ‘Thomas, and Mr, Santley. 
During the season Dr. Crotch’s oratorio, Palestine, will be pro- 
duced (for the first time by the Society), and a performance of 
Sir Michael Costa’s Naaman will be given. The Fifth Triennial 
Handel Festival will be held at the Crystal Palace in June next, 
to which subscribers to the society will have the privilege of free 
admission. Sir Michael Costa holds his accustomed post as con- 
ductor, and Mr, Willing presides at the organ. 

Errurt.—Soller’s Musical Union inaugurated the winter season by a 
highly successful concert, in which Mdlle Marianne Brandt, of Berlin, 
and Herr A. Golde were the two leading attractions. The gentleman 
especially appeared to great advantage in the triple capacity of con- 
ductor, pianist, and composer. He conducted the overture to Luryanthe, 
and Schumann’s Symphony in B flat major; as pianist, he pertormed 
the piano part in Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, the orchestral part 
being directed by Herr Weissenborn ; and, as composer, he introduced 
to the notice of the audience three pieces entitled respectively “Abend- 
ruhe,” ‘* Mirchen,” and “ ‘Tarantelle.” Mdlle Brandt sang airs from 
Titus and Wilhelm von Oranien. 
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THE ALLMANYUKA. 
(From “ Another World.”) 
“Improve Nature's gifts, and with her elements form new com- 
u 
ss whnae: s faculties given that they should slumber?" 

Nothing engaged my attention more than the health of my 
people. [had satisfied myself that the most virulent diseases 
took their deveiopment from minute, nay, almost imper- 
ceptible, causes. 

As had determined to find out the germs of faults in 
children, which, when neglected, led to confirmed vices in the 
adult; so I was determined to discover disease in its incipience, 
and, wherever possible, to remove the exciting cause. 

I have already referred to the creation of a new fruit- 
vegetable as one of the subjects of a series of pictures in my 
summer palace. I will now relate to you some facts regarding 
the production of the fruit, the offspring of my anxiety for the 
health of the people. 

In the early part of my reign, before the means had been 
discovered for detecting the incipient germs of discase, the 
people were afflicted by the return of a “painful malady, ‘with 
which they had often been afflicted before. It was attended 
with iritation of the intestines, and carried the sufferer off 
rapidly ; for, although all the doctors were familiar with the 
symptoms, none of them had been able to discover the cause 
of the disease, or its cure. 

I remarked that the children at the colleges were not 
attacked by this disease, and therefore thought that it had 
probably originated in something used by adults and not by 
the young. 

The truth of my hypothesis was soon tested. A person of 
robust frame, whom I much esteemed, died suddenly of the 
malady. I entreated his friends, in the interest of humanity, 
to allow his body to be examined. 

The people at this period indulged in the use of sauces, 
seasoned with strong stimulating spices. These were excluded 
from colleges, and consequently were used by adults only. 

I communicated my opinion to the doctors: viz., that in 
the case they were about to examine, it would be found that 
these burning condiments had inflamed the intestines, and 
impeded nature in the discharge of her functions. My 
impressions were correct. With the aid of the electric 
microscope upwards of forty minute ulcers, highly inflamed, 
were discovered in the intestines of the deceased, and in each 
of these ulcers were seen several minute grains, of some very 
hot condiments much in use, which had affected the inner 
membrane, generated the ulcers, and caused a hasty but  pain- 
ful death. 

Assured of the baneful effect of the condiments, I deter- 
mined to forbid their use, though I knew this would be a 
serious infliction on the people, inasmuch as the extreme heat 
of our climate made stimulants necessary. The condiments 
where much liked, and amongst all the many fruits and 
vegetables we possessed there were none that could be used as 
substitutes. 

On forbidding their use, 1 made known publicly the dis- 
covery that had been made, every particular being clearly 
explained, that the people might be convinced that I was 
acting for their good. 

In obedience to my orders, the spices were collected from 
every quarter, and placed in large warehouses secnred under 
lock. The “bolts” were delivered to the kings, who were 
astonished at the rapidity with which I had obtained obedience 
to a decree depriving all of what had become a daily want. 

I saw, however, that unless the people were supplied with a 
substitute for what they had lost, they would soon return to 

the deleterious condiments in spite of my decree. 

Having made known to all about me that I wished some 
hours for serious thought, I shut myself up in a little eabinet 
at the summit of my palace, where I could see only the 
heavens. All around me was silent and calm as night. 

Having prayed the aid of the Great Power, I endeavoured, 
by intense meditation, to discover what healthful condiment 
could be substituted for the deleterious spices of which the 
people were deprived. 

After many hours of deep meditation, a ray of light burst on 
me, and [ was inspired with a happy thought. I could not as 
yet see the result clearly, but nevertheless I felt that in theend 
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my efforts would be blessed with success. I did not hesitate to 
publish the fact that I had made a discovery which, when per- 
fected, would repay the people twenty-fold ‘for the loss of the 
condiments they had given up in obedience to my decree. 

In the meantime, until I could fully carry out my intention, 
I allowed the people a particular kind of cordial; for I found 
that, after the extraordinary heat of the day, many persons 
required stimulants, especially mothers, who had been educated 
before my laws had come into operation, and whose health and 
constitution had not consequently been properly fortified. 

I proceeded with my work. We have a small vegetable 
called Jappeehanka, that hangs from its stem like a fruit, and 
has a rich creamy taste, without any other flavour. 1 grafted 
this vegetable on a tree called Klook, the fruit of which, used 
generally by persons of delicate digestion, has a sour, aromatic 
flavour. 

After many disappointments and unsuccessful attempts to, 
obtain the vegetable I wished, I sueceeded, by artiticial means 
frequently employed, in growing a small vegetable combining 
the flavour of a delicate cream with the piquancy of a lemon. 

The most difficult part of my task had, however, not been 
accomplished, namely, to give to the vegetable all the aromatic 
and stimulating flavours of the prohibited spices. 

A fine specimen of the seed of each of the spice plants having 
been procured, I took from the heart of each seed the smallest 
possible particle, and, having with the greatest care made an 
incision in one of the finest seeds of my new vegetable, I inserted 
therein one specimen of each of these minute particles. 

The incision was made in the centre of the seed, but not deep 
enough to enter or injure its heart. 

The seed of my cream-lemon vegetable, containing the spice 
seed particles, I confided to the care of my principal gardener, 
a man of great scientific skill and intelligence. 

I must not omit to say that we extracted the oil out of the 
roots of each of the spices formerly in general use, and mixed 
the oils with the earth in which we planted the newly-com- 
pounded vegetable seed. 

We watched the precious seed night and day with anxious 
solicitude. I had other seeds ready prepared and planted in 
case this should fail. 

One night in my slumber I was disturbed by my attendant 
telling me that the gardener had an important communication 
to make. I bade him enter. He came to make known to me 
that my labours had been so far successful that, in the vase of 
earth in which the seed had been planted, a little white bud 
was bursting from the ground. He brought the vase in his 
arms, and I will not deny that I shed tears of joy. 

About three years from that time, to my delight, fruit made 
its appearance. I watched with greedy eagerness the day 
when it would ripen. 

I cannot tell you with what anxiety I tended its growth. 
I fancy at this moment I fecl the heart-beatings that always 
accompanied me as I approached the spot where the plant was 
placed. 

The gardener, desiring to save me some of the pain of de- 
ferred hope, told me that the time of ripening would be later 
than I had anticipated. 

A little in advance, however, of the time I had foretold, the 
gardener entered my study, with a face radiant with joy, and 
placed before me one of the prettiest little baskets I had ever 
seen, though the beauty of our basket-work is, as I have said, 
remarkable. I thought it must be a present from his wife, for 
she was very skilful, and often. presented me with baskets of 
her own work. Loving my people as I did, and looking on 
them all as my children, I saw the nervous state of the man, 
and, to re-assure him, I said, * This is kind of your fair Li- 
neena.” At the same time I admiringly examined the basket, 
but its weight indicating there was something inside, I raised 
the lid, and, beholding its contents, I uttered a cry, such a 
ery of joy as might escape a parent on finding a long-lost 
child, 

The basket contained a specimen of the precious fruit, quite 
ripe. I turned it on every side with anxious interest, and, 
having congratulated my faithful gardener, who had so zealously 
carried out my wishes, I descended to the culinary department, 
for I would not trust the precious treasure to others, and I 
immediately proceeded to cook the vegetable of my creation. 

I directed a small bird to be prepared with which to eat the 
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new condiment, that I might thus test its properties; when 
it had been served, I directed the gardener to sit at my table. 

The success was beyond my best hopes. By the process of 
cooking, the fruit-vegetable had been dissolved to the consis- 
tency of a jelly, and formed the most relishing sauce ever tasted 
—aromatic, stimulating, and appetising. 

To a richness like cream was added the pungency and 
aromatic flavour of spices, with the relish of salt, and the 
piquancy of fresh lemon-juice—in a word, the combination, 
presented the finest flavour for a condiment that could possibly 
be desired, surpassing all the spices and sauces hitherto known 
in my world. Indeed, it was so exquisitely appetising that an 
epicure might easily be tempted to eat the vegetable without 
the addition of the meat. 

During the growth of the tree, many slips had been planted, 
which were then in a flourishing state, so that in a very short 
time the vegetable-fruit was cultivated extensively, and became 
a houschold necessity. 

On examining the Allmanyuka (for so we called this fruit- 
vegetable, meaning, that it combined every valuable quality), 
and observing its effects, the doctors pronounced it very wholesome 
and nutritious, and admirably suited to persons of dyspeptic 
habit, inasmuch as it dispelled all symptoms of flatulency, and, 
by its tonic and digestive qualities, gave a feeling of lightness 
to the senses. 

The people wondered, and were loud in the manifestations 
of their gratitude, but my joy was even greater than theirs, for 
I had accomplished a lasting good for the subjects I loved. 

Accompanied by my harp, I sang praises, with all the 
fervour of my soul, to Him who had inspired me with the 
thought, and had endowed me with patience and strength for 
its consummation. 

Fruits had often been increased in size or improved in quality 
and productiveness by grafting one tree upon another, but no 
new fruit had previously been created. There were instances 
where trees of different kinds, the one grafted on the other, 
had borne two kinds of fruit. ‘This, however, was the first 
instance where other means besides grafting were employed, 
and where an entirely new fruit had been brought into existence. 

The Allmanyuka grows like a tree, and its stem is supported 
by sticks. The fruit, which hangs from its branches, is in 
shape, but in shape only, not unlike your vegetable-marrow, 
being covered with little circular divisions, each containing 
others still more minute. Its colour, when raw, is of the 
brightest violet, which, through the culinary process, becomes 
a beautiful red, though I should observe that the first com- 

- pound vegetable in the sceds of which I inserted the spice 
particles was yellow. 

It may not be uninteresting to know that the Allmanyuka 
is cooked in a vessel over steam. Indeed, everything with 
us is cooked by steam, this being especially service- 
able, on account of the steadiness of its action. There are 
machines to regulate the force and action of the steam, and 
the attendant has only to obey mechanically the simplest in- 
structions, 

The Allmanyuka is used in some sick rooms as a fumigator. 
For this purpose it is cut into slices, and the exuded juice 
which it bleeds is accompanied with an agreeable aromatic 
odour. 

The fruit possesses many other valuable properties. After 
its discovery my people were never more aiflicted with the 
maladies for the prevention of which it had been created. It 
was sometimes called by the name given by me—often by a 
term signifying “ Inspiration of the Father of the World.”* 





* Aithough it may appear incongruous to refer to a philosopher 
of this earth as illustrating the work of a philosopher of another 
planet, the Editor cannot help quoting a passage from a man 
possessed of wondrous prescience, who, to use his own words, “‘held 
up a lamp in the obscurity of philosophy that would be seen ages 
after he was dead.” It will also, ina measure, convey the dif- 
ference between the process of grafting and the course pursued by 
the Tootmanyoso in the creation of the Allmanyuka, The inspired 
philosopher says: ‘‘ The compounding or mixing of kinds in plants 
is not found out, which, nevertheless, if it be possible, is more at 
command than that of living creatures, for that their lust requireth 
a voluntary motion ; wherefore it were one of the most noble experi- 
ments touching plants to find it out; four so you may have great 
variety of new fruits and flowers yet unknown, Grafiing doth it not; 
it mendeth the fruit or doubleth the flowers, &.; but it hath not 
the power to makea new kind. For the scion ever over-ruleth the 
stock."—Bacon’s * Sylva Sylvarum,” 
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THE FIRST GESELLSCHAFTS-CONCERT IN THE 
GUERZENICH, COLOGNE.* 

The finest of all German concert-halls shone once more last 
Tuesday evening with hundreds and hundreds of lights, Our 
numerous musical amateurs were there with their train of wives 
and daughters, in elegant concert toilets, to assist at the open- 
ing of this year’s grand Winter Concerts. Nor, as usual, was 
there any want of distinguished guests and occasional visitors. 
Taking precedence of many other musical enterprises in our 
native land, the performances given by our Concert Society bear 
a certain character of solemnity. ‘The vast hall with its majestic 
architecture and medisval style of decoration carried consist- 
ently out to the minutest detail, the imposing mode in which the 
place is lighted up, the broad and stately rows of seats, the 
mighty platform with the great choir, and the orchestra reaching 
up to the gallery, and, lastly, the personality and artistic emi- 
nence of the Director—all these things constitutea sum total of 
impressions acting upon the fancy and mind and taking captive 
the visitor, so that, with his hat and great-coat, he willingly 
leaves his everyday feelings behind him in the cloak-room, 
where he can have them back free of expense. 

At this first meeting, a little good humour was not superfluous 
in enabling the public to get over a great and unusual mishap. 
This consisted in the fact that the pianist, Herr Isidor Seiss, 
who was to have played, first, Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto, 
and, subsequently, some smaller pieces, was seized with an 
attack of illness during the first allegro movement, and com- 
pelled to break off his performance. ‘The combatant, thus 
unmanned, probably by the excitement, left the lists and was 
seen no more. But the Director stepped into the unwelcome 
gap with a free fantasia upon the orphan grand, and the wild 
stead, after depositing its first rider in the dust, mildly obeyed 
the will and inspiration of the long-proved master, 

The artistic centre of gravity, properly so-called, of the enter- 
tainment was in this manner lost, or, at any rate, completely 
changed, and the other pieces produced the effect of the fragments 
of a shipwreck tossed about on a stormy sea, without any proper 
connection or support. There were, however, amongst them 
very many costly objects, which no musical wrecker would dare 
to despise. There were especially some little ornamental things 
worthy of notice, less for the value of the materials than for their 
extraordinary delicate workmanship and polish. Dainty speci- 
mens of carved ivory, exhibited by the four fair vocalists of the 
‘The Swedish Ladies’ Quartet of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Stockholm.” One was obliged, it is true, regularly to 
seek with one’s ear these four-part Liedertafel kind of songs, 
forming such a contrast with the sex of the singers, if one 
happened to be some fifteen rows of chairs, or more, away from 
the four nightingales, and the last little tones of the cadences 
were as much concealed from the sense of hearing as would 
have been thin streaks of suushine which some indiscreet 
spider, let us say, had fastened to the platform, If, 
however, the visitor sat immediately before the fair 
vocalists, he experienced, in addition to an impression of 
almost mechanical correctness, as though an invisible keyboard 
were connected with the living tone-instruments of the artists, a 
most magical and charming effect on the ear. It was like a per- 
fect succession of pearl drops falling from the roof of a house. 
One thing which exercised a special charm was the refreshing 
sharpness of the pure intervals, seldom heard under the existing 
tyranny of the well or badly tempered piano. This applies 
especially to Lindblad’s “ Orpheus sjong vid lutans toner,” the 
third number sung. We may entertain different opinions 
respecting the artistic value of this undertaking, but, as regards 
the Alpha and Omega of the singing, the formation of the tone, 
and the pureness, clearness, and equal character of the latter, in 
these particulars the Swedish ladies are perfect models. The whole 
secret of the really extraordinary effect consists in this wonder- 
ful, and, at the same time, soft emission of sound, as transparent 
as crystal. ‘he very first chord is given, without any previous 
sign, by these ladies ranged in a row next to each other, with 
bell-like clearness and harp-like sharpness, and every modulation 





* Under the direction of Dr, Ferpinanp Hitter, Town Capell- 
meister, 
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brings out this sweet harmony more prominently, Pronunciation 
and breathing appear to issue from one and the same mouth. 
Not one, however, of the four voices possesses any especially 
pre-eminent qualities of its own, if we except the colossal depth 
of the contralto, which commands the small bass C and the 
(large) B, but is otherwise somewhat veiled and by no means 
soft in character.’ The little flute-like soprano, however, sings 
out her bravura passages as though they were trifles and a 
matter of course, while the middle voices—sometimes managed 
like a pianoforte—emit the staccato notes with certainty and 
pureness, The Quartet Union has not as yet appointed a Royal 
body-composer of its own. The ladies manage with transposed 
quartets for male voices, which afford them a tolerably wide range 
of four-part pieces, and with folk’s songs: The latter contain a 
good dose of good-natured humour and deep feeling. An 
especial favourite is the ‘* Bréllopsdans”’ (Marriage-Dance) by 
Sodermann, in which we find a thorough spirit of sturdy 
gaiety. As extra supplementary piece, the ladies, who were 
overwhelmed with applause, gave Lisenhofer’s ‘ Birthday 
Serenade.” 

‘Yo our Concert-Chorus was entrusted a very little task, which 
could offer no difficulties of execution. ‘This was the chorus of 
Druids from Sacchini’s opera of Evelina, a chorus already known 
from last year asa pleasing, roseate-hued piece. We are pro- 
mised, subsequently, some important performances from this 
element—an admirable one, if it chooses—of our musical re- 
sources. In Hiller’s new work, Nal und Damajanti, in Odysseus, 
by Max Bruch, in Bach’s Cantata, ‘‘ Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste 
Zeit,” ina part of The Seasons, and in the grand Passion of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, the respected ladies and gentlemen of the Con- 
cert-Chorus will enjoy the opportunity of serving the cause of 
art generally, and the reputation of our Grand Concerts in par- 
ticular. 

Purely instrumental music was represented by N. W. Gade’s 
‘Highland Overture,” and a novelty, ‘“‘ Nordische Suite fiir 
Orchestra,” by Asger Hamerik. The former pleasant work was 
probably selected for the sake of consistent local colouring, since 
the land of Stikerhets-Tiindsticker had on this occasion undertaken 
to supply almost exclusively the music and the artists. It is 
real Highland poetry, something for the fancy and something for 
the mind. You caw picture up all sorts of things as you hear it : 
the breaking dawn, with fluttering streaks of cloud and triumphant 
light, the joyous morning song of the Highlanders, and a 
pleasant hunt in the wild and precipitous neighbourhood. ‘The 
impression does not penetrate to any depth, but the work is 
agreeably exciting and thoroughly musical, thanks to the clear- 
ness of its structure and the softness of its colouring. With 
respect to Herr Asger Hamerik’s production, the fact of becoming 
acquainted with it was not devoid of a certain amount of interest. 
A modern Suite is certainly, so to speak, an old skin filled with 
new wine, or some other more or less alcoholic liquor ; at the 
best, it is a kind of backward progress, and, at any rate, a 
subordinate sort of composition. However, it is of less im- 
portance what a thing is called than what it is. The composer, 
who is a stranger to us, writes not without talent and dash, and 
is, at allevents, a man who has learnt much and forgotten nothiug. 
Indeed, we are reminded too frequently of the latter fact, and 
any one desirous of viewing Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Wagner 
through a coloured glass, polished awry, may gratify his wish by 
means of this Suite. Nevertheless, side by side with his gift of 
appropriation and reproduction, the composer displays some 
sparks of original spirit and invention. ‘The instrumentation falls 
on the ear in an agreeable and peculiar manner, while there is 
no lack of clever details and original cadences. ‘The first move- 
ment, ‘“‘Im Walde,” is the least satisfactory; we cannot say 
whether it is an embryo oracripple. At any rate, we recognize 
no fully developed organism. ‘The ‘“‘ Volkslied,” introduced by 
the harp, is very original, and wittily carried out. We dis- 
tinguish without difficulty the Epic from the Lyric, and we think 
we understand distinctly ‘‘what the orchestra is relating to 
itself.” The ‘“Springtanz,” rollicking and vigorous, almost 
seems, with its peculiar rhythm, a musical illustration of the 
direction : three steps forward and two backwards. The fourth 
movement, called a “ Menuet,” has again a thematic foundation 
with a strong dash of the folk’s-song element in it, and would 





not have been so written but for Mendelssohn ; while the finale, 
the somewhat dry “‘ Brautmarsch,” perhaps to prove the impar- 
tiality of the composer, comes forward with a strong Richard 
Wagner physiognomy. As we have said, the new acquaintance 
was not without a certain interest, but, for the second part of a 
Giirzenich Concert, composers of a heavier calibre would be more 
desirable, and we could name very recent compositions which 
would make a better figure in the position. The performance 
had been very carefully prepared, and was in all its parts ex- 
ceedingly successful.—Aélnische Zeitung. 
oman) 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

“ Why is a list of musical composers like a saucepan ?” asks a 
Correspondent. We suppose: ‘“ Because it is incomplete without 
a Handel.” We fancy, however, that we have already seen both 
question and answer somewhere else. 


9” 
‘ 


‘‘ OnE or two blue-birds do not make a spring ”—observes an 
American editor—‘‘ any more than one or two quarter’s lessons 
makes a full fledged singer or player. And yet there are very 
many people who consider it sufficient stock-in-trade to warrant 
their taking upon themselves the title of ‘ Professor,’ and going 
bodily into music. Of course the results are proportionate to the 
‘stock’ employed.” This does not suggesta very bright picture 
of the state of musical art in America. 


Bacu and Handel were contemporaries, but, though living 
within easy reach of each other, never met. Bach died in 1750), 
and Handel in 1759. Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Haydn, avd 
Hummel, were all living at the same time, Of these, Gluck died 
first, in 1787, Mozart soon followed, 1792, next Haydn, in 1810. 
Beethoven, in 1827, and lastly Hummel, ten years later, in 1837, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn were contemporaries. The latter died 
in 1847. Schumann survived him vine years. 


‘Tue first daily newspaper ever published in the English language 
was issued in London, March 11th, 1702—one hundred and 
seventy-one years ago. It was called the Courant, and was 
about the size of half a sheet of foolscap, printed only on one 
side, and contained ‘ neither editorials, locals, court news, politi- 
cal matter, advertisements, nor English intelligence of any kind.” 
One of the articles in the Musical World on the recent Festivals 
at Worcester, Norwich, or Bristol would have sufticed to make 
up a dozen entire numbers of the Courant aforesaid. 


Dame Nature is musical. Listen to the roar and moan of 
the ocean, the chant of the wildly dashing mountain torrent, and 
the sweet liquid murmur of the little brook. The air is full of 
sweet sounds all the long summer day, from the mellow note of 
the lark at sunrise, to the plaintive song of the nightingale after 
evenfall. ‘The tiny chirp of the cricket, the lowing of the cattle, 
the wind sounding its /Kolian harp amid the branches of the 
trees, and the voices of mankind in all the varied modulations of 
speech or song, are but so many different registers in the vast 
organ of nature, which gives forth its never ending melodies. 
The ocean is full of them—the air is full of them—and the woods 
are full of them. 


Mozart's baptismal certificate, which is also the certificate of 
his birth (27th January, 1756), contains the surnames : “ Joannes 
Chrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus.” ‘‘’ There has been some 
uncertainty concerning the surnames of this great artist,” 
observes M. Fétis in his Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. 
“ He himself signed two of his letters: Johannes Chrysostomus 
Sigismundus Amadeus Wolfgang. Lis early works, published 
in Paris in 1764, bear on the title pages: J. C. Wolfgang; and, 
lastly, most of his letters are signed: Wolfgang Amadeus, or 
simply: W. A.” ‘I do not recognize here,” observes M. 
Victor Wilder, ‘the usual sagacity of M. Fétis. In the first 
place, the Paris Sonatas are not signed: J. C., but J. G.; the 
last letter is the initial letter of Gottlieb; in the next, a man 
does not require to be a profound philologist to know that 
‘Theophilus and Amadeus, as well as (sottlieb, are one and the 
saineé name in three different languages: Ocdy ¢Aciv, Amare 
Deum, and Gott lieben, all signifying: To love God. As for 
Sigismundus, it is not one of Mozart’s baptismal names, but his 
confirmation name, which he sometimes added to his signature.” 
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Axout the pithiest specimen of correspondence extant is that 
which passed between Foote’s mother and Foote: ‘* Dear Sam— 
I'm in prison. Yours, E. Foote.” The old lady was under 
arrest for debt. The son’s answer was: ‘‘ Dear Mother—So am 
I. Yours, S. Foote.” 

There is an instrument in universal use, but its originality is 
known to very few ; this is the bell. It is to the Chinese that 
we owe it. We must go back many centuries before the Christian 
era to find the first bell, A Chinese Emperor had twelve bells 
cast 2260 years B.C, Their graduated sounds expressed five 
notes of music. Another Emperor, 1776 B.C., had a large bell 
cast to hang before the gateway of his palace. Bells were 
employed at a very remote period among the people of India, the 
Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans; they are men- 
tioned by Pliny, Tibullus, Juvenal, Plutarch, and Strabo. 
They were introduced jnto France and Italy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The oldest bell in Paris is that cast for the 
Sorbonne, in 1350. The large bell of Notre-Dame, of whose 
size so much has been said, is far from being a match for certain 
specimens at Pekin and Moscow. One of the largest bells in 
existence is that of the Cathedral at Vienna. At Rouen there 
was an enormous bell, called ‘La Rigault.” The labour of 
ringing it was so excessive that the ringers were entitled to drink 
in the belfry a gallon of wine from the Archbishop’s cellar. Hence 
an old French proverb: ‘ Boire a tire la Rigault.” 

——0-—— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Notrinanam.—The Sacred Harmonic Society’s second concert for the 
season was given in the Mechanics’ large hall, on which occasion 
Handel's Judas Maccabeeus was performed. The principal vocalists were 
Mrs, Sutton, Miss Edith Marriott, Mr. George Pearce, and Mr. Alsop. 
Of Mrs. Sutton it need only be said that she sustained her part with her 
accustomed ability. Miss Marriott, a young lady locally well-known, 
who possesses a voice of much sweetness and flexibility, sang with 
admirable effect, and in a manner calling for special mention, Mr. 
Pearce met with a cordial reception, and he acquitted himself very 
satisfactorily, while the same may be said of Mr. Alsop. The audience 
was as select as it was numerous. Much of the success of the concert 
is undoubtedly attributable to the efforts of the conductor, Mr. H. 
Farmer, who deserves the highest commendation for the time and 
care bestowed by him in training the chorus. ‘The band was an 
excellent cne, and deserves a word of praise. 
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FRENCH PLAYS AT THE HOLBORN THEATRE. 


MM. Valnay and Pitron—whose successful season of French 
plays at the Princess’s Theatre last season is, no doubt, fresh in 
the memory of our readers—began a season of the same charming 
entertainment, on Monday evening week, at the Holborn Theatre, 
with Scribe and Legouve’s comedy, Les doigts de Fée, originally 
produced at the Théitre Francais, Paris, about fifteen years ago. 
The company M.M. Valnay and Pitron have brought over are 
all new to a London audience, with the exception of M. Didier, 
who is an established favourite. es doigts de Fée,in which the 
question between the pride of birth and the dignity of labour 
is amply discussed and practically solved, is capitally acted; 
M. Didier especially amusing the audience by his delineation of 
an honest Breton gentleman (with a stutter), who is always 
anxious to speak in favour of virtue. 

seicap pete 
EUGENIE BENARD. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Your readers may, perhaps, remember that, last summer, your 
correspondent at Boulogne-sur-Mer noticed the début, at the Htablisse- 
ment des Bains, of a very juvenile pianist, Mdlie, Eugenie Bévard, and, 
commenting upon her decided talent, he prognosticated a successful 
career for the young artist. On Thursday, in last week, the accuracy 
of your correspondent’s judgment was shown by the successful first 
appearance of Mdlle. Bénard before an English public at M. Riviare’s 
promenade concerts, She played the “ AZolian harp,” by Sydney Smith, 
and, to the surprise of every one, the little lady, who is but eight years 
of age, went through the piece with perfect composure and the utmost 
Precision of execution, I hope that she will soon again appear at 
Covent Garden ‘Theatre, and Iam sure all who have once heard her 
play will watch her progress with the greatest interest, -—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, Senex, 





CHURCH MUSIC.* 
By J. Barnsy. 
(Continued from page 720.) 

Another form of error which no one who has interested himself in 
these matters can have failed to observe, and which I consider equally 
to be deprecated, I shall designate as the system of dubious diplomacy. 
The course pursued by many a zealous, kindly clergyman, anxious to 
improve the tone of his service, ends in vexation and failure, for want 
of decision on his part in asserting that authority and command in his own 
church which is most undoubtedly his right. Our friend finds a state 
of things very different from that sketched in the foregoing example, 
A congregation, educated, intelligent, aud capable of better things, has 
been subjected to a service performed in a perfunctory and languid style, 
the Responses, for instance, being made by a clerk who seems to have 
been named on the lucus a non lucendo principle, inasmuch as he is 
probably less clerkly than any one in the congregration. ‘Ihe clergy- 
man is anxious to remedy this state of things, but finds himself met by 
the vis inertia, that isan element in every congregation,a spirit that 
deprecates all change, and to overcome which, by energy and tact, I 
consider a very important part of the duty of every working clergyman, 
But in such circumstances a timid, self-distrusting man will proceed, as 
it were, to canvas his congregation; he uotes down objections and 
acquiescences, and proceeds to balance them against each other; he 
yields a point here, and sometimes, alas, gives up a principle there ; 
he reforms one faulty part of the Service at the dictate of common sense 
and progress, and he leaves another untouched to conciliate prejudice 
and self-asserting ignorance, In the end his service is thoroughly 
inconsistent, and, with bitter disappointment, he is secretly conscious of 
having missed an opportunity, while he has disappointed his supporters, 
and failed to propitiate his opponents, His position is not unlike that 
of the doubtful man described by Cowper— 

“ Dubious is such a scrupulous good man, 
Yes, you may catch him tripping if you can ; 
He would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 
With hesitation, admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes, presumes, it may be so. 
* * * x * * * 
Knows what he knows as if he knew it not, 
What he remembers seems to have forgot, 

His sole opinion whatsoe’er befall, 
Cent’ring at last in having none at all.” 

But ot all the errors which cry aloud for a remedy, the worst to my 
mind is perpetrated in the endeavour to draw a new congregation to a 
church, or to fill up the thinned ranks of a decreasing flock by the 
exhibition of startling novelties, and what I should term musical fours 
de force, The evil of making the musical part of the Service a means 
of counteracting the deficiencies of the rest strikes at the very root of 
church morals. Who ever had a clearer eye to mark or a more incisive 
pen to record the errors of his time than the author of the ‘‘ Newcomes ?” 
Though distorted here and there into something like caricature, the 
picture the great satirist drew of the church of the Rev. Charles Honey- 
man and its musical attractions had its application then, and, 1 have 
reason to believe, has not lost its significance now. Indeed, the evil was 
known and appreciated more than a century before Thackeray was born ; 
tor does not Pope liken those who read poetry merely for the jingle, 
without taking note of the sense, to men “ who to church repair, not for 
the doctrine, but the music there.” The motives by which many are 
led thus to endeavour to fill their churches are, I am ready to believe, 
of the most praiseworthy kind. Anxious to be “all things to all men,” 
they consider such a device to attract a congregation as having nothing 
objectionablein itself. Butas,on the one hand, weareshocked when we hear 
the enunciation of startling vulgarisms or profane allusions in a sermon, 
and are unwilling to condone such offences on the plea of their alleged 
awakening tendency, so I hold it to be alike objectionable and futile to 
endeavour to bring a congregation into a church by tickling their 
wsthetie susceptibilities. No one, I ani sure, will suspect me of depreci- 
ating my art, or of holding music in anything but the highest honour. 
But for that very reason I should wish music to occupy its rightful 
place, and no other ; nor can I see ought but disadvantage and ultimate 
failure in the attempt to make the musical part of the Church Service 
more than an accessory—a most valuable one—to be regulated by the 
precept that enjoins the doing of all things connected with public wor- 
ship “ decently and in order,” 

But now having endeavoured to indicate—I trust, without arrogance 
or the slightest tinge of personality—what I consider the errors in the 
arrangement of our musical service, I would ask your attention to the 
other side of the question, and speak of the plan to be adopted in 
raising the Church Service to a higher and better standard. 

And, first of all, I would divide our service into two great classes— 


* Read at the Church Congress held in Bath, October 10, 1873. 
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the Congregational or Parochial, and the Cathedral or Meditative 
division, It will, I think, be conceded on all hands that the Congrega- 
tional Services of our Anglican Church were based on the principle that 
every one in the assembly has a right—nay, even an obligation—to 
take a part in the Service beyond that of a silent auditor. The reading 
of the prayers and Scriptures in English, the uttering of the General 
Confession by Priest and people together, the arrangement of the 
Responses, alike in the Morning and Evening Service, the Litany, and, 
indeed, everywhere, all point to this great and fundamental rule. I do 
not think that the introduction and development of music in the Service 
was ever intended to do away with this right. Therefore I hold that the 
safe and sure rule to be followed in arranging the musical Service, for any 
congregation, whether urban or rural, educated or untaught, is simply 
—to select the very best music such congregation can understand, and in 
which it can join. If the capacity of a community is limited to the 
appreciation and religious enjoyment of Hymns, then the best Hymn 
tunes should be selected. Where,on the other hand, a considerable 
part of the congregation can appreciate more scientific music, by all 
means let such music fulfil the highest purpose to which it could be 
applied by being incorporated in the Service. 

But the principle, that the congregational service should be one in | 
which the congregation can join, involver, to my thinking, a second 
principle, namely, that of singing in unison—inasmuch as this is the only 
form which admits of a whole congregation joining without a violation 
of the laws of harmony. Let us suppose a hymn sung in parts, with an 
ad libitum addition of voices among the congregation. In the first place, 
we should have the basses and tenors singing the melody an octave 
below the female voices, and, consequently, ranging, on an average, 
below the tenor part in the choir. I need not remind my audience of 
the effect produced by the inversion of the interval of the 4th, how it 





converts harmony into discord. Then there is a third objection, arising 
from the inevitable presence in the congregation of those aspiring | 
amateurs who invent an obbligato part of their own, with a sublime | 
indifference to its effect in conjunction with the choir. It is simply | 
impossible to have a Hymn sung in parts, and allow the congregation | 
to join, without the presence of these three disturbing elements. | 

(To be continued.) | 
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REVIEWS. | 

CuapPELy & Co, | 
Polonaise for the Pianoforte. By IcNack G1BsoNE. 
Orprnary dance forins are, like the “ Caucasian,” played out, and it is | 
almost as difficult to make a really good and original Polonaise as a 
really good and original psalm tune. Mr. Gibsone has very nearly | 
succeeded. His Polonaise (in D flat) has charming themes, many | 
points of individuality, and bears on every page the mark of a musician’s 
hand, 


} 
| 


We commend it to every lover of such things, 


Douce Confidence. Andante for the Pianoforte. By Sir Junius BeNevict. | 
WE give a hearty welcome to this thoughtfully written and most | 
interesting piece, Sir Julius Benedict never speaks by means of his | 
art unless he has something to say, but in this case his speech has | 
an unusual value, The Andante is written in D flat, with an agitato | 
episode in G flat, and is throughout marked, not only by skilful and | 
effective workmanship, but also by strong feeling. In days when sheet | 
music for the piano is at a very low average of value, the appearance | 
of such a work as this has an increased value, and we commend it 
without reserve to all amateurs of cultivated taste. 

March in B flat, for the Organ. By Wa rer SPINNEY. | 
THis march shows how many pages a very few ideas can be made to | 
cover. It is simple, easy, and not ineffective so far as it goes, but | 
surely the composer might have avoided the constant repetition of a 
few phrases, and of the same rhythmical figure, 

“Changed.” Song. Words by ALEXANDER Lamont. Music by Louisa Gray. | 
Tue words of this song are addressed to a certain “ Will,” whose | 
identity does not clearly appear, and the speaker, referring to the | 
gladness of nature, contrasts it with her own changed feelings and | 
circumstances from what they were in the happy past. Mrs. Gray’s 
music is constructed on the well known Claribel pattern, and, while | 
as simple as possible, is not without pathos, 
Grand Welsh Fantasia. Composed by Jutes pr Stvrat. 

‘THE excessive “ bumptiousness ” of our Cambrian neighbours has lately 
brought Welsh music into vogue, and here we have a foreigner, or a 
gentleman with a foreign name, actually entering the lists against Mr. 
Brinley Richards. There is nothing specially distinctive about the 
Fantasia, but we suppose it may be called ‘ brilliant.” 

Monaco Galop. By Cary MrypEr. 

Ir may be our fault that we can hardly distinguish one galop from 
another. This one is very like the rest. On the title-page is a highly- 
coloured view of Monaco, 





i “The Tranquil Grove.” 


Zingari Galop. By Cart Mreyper. 
A prettier galop than usual. Some highly idealized gipsies are 
dancing on a prettier title-page than ordinary. 


Rachael Galop. By Cart Meyprr. 

In the trio of this piece there is a solo for euphonium or violoncello, 
but there is no picture on the title-page. Who is “ Rachel ?” 

“Those Evening Bells,” Reverie for the Piano. By Jutes Dr Srvrat. 
Arpeaaios, scales, and realistic effects (choruses) galore, Young ladies 
take note. 

‘The Voice Loved.” Song, Wordsby Louisa GRAY. Musicby Corsrorp Dick. 
Tuts isa lament. ‘The poet, amid all the sounds of nature, hears only 
the “voice of days gone by.” What the voice says does not appear, 
but there is evidenée in favour of its telling a mournful story, Mr, 
Cotsford Dick’s music is like faces which present nothing for the eye 
to seize upon, and are indistinctive enough to make one wish that a 
broken nose or a squint gave some little character to the whole. It is 
music neither to be praised, blamed, nor remembered, 


“When Shadows Flee Away.” 
by Corsrorp Dick. 
Wrruovr having claims to striking merit, this song contains some 
expressive passages, and, in the hands of a singer, who is also an 
artist, would make a good effect, But much depends on the singer. 
“ Awake, Awake.” Serenade. Poetry by B.W. Procror. Music byALFRED Prattt, 
Stexor Prarri, who, as a wielder of the composer's pen, is scarcely less 
happy than with the violoncellist’s bow in hand, has caught the exact 
spirit of these well-known and beautiful verses, The result is a song 
that breathes alike the tenderness and passion of love. It is charmingly 
written, melodious, and effective to a degree which should secure 
instant and abiding popularity. ‘The compass of the theme adapts it 
for a low tenor or baritone voice. 
Hawthorn Blossoms, Petit Morceau for the pianoforte. By W. SmALLWoop. 
Wury is Mr, Smallwood guilty of calling his work a petit morceau, when 
“ little piece” would have done just as well and sounded much prettier. 
The music is simple and melodious—adapted, that is, for youthful 
students, whom it cannot fail to please. On the title-page we sce a 
pair of blooming young rustics going merrily homewards with the 
sweet-scented May. 
Spinning Song. Written by C. J, Rowe. Adapted to music by Beernoven, 
Tue lovely Lied ohne Worte in Beethoven's pianoforte sonata (Op. 79) 
is set to words that fit it well. Everybody will be pleased with the 
result, especially as the adapter takes no liberties with the great 
master’s work. ‘There is infinite charm in this Spinning Song. 


The Spinning-Wheel Chorus from The Flying Dutchman. For three 
voices. Words by C. J. Rowe, Music by WAGNER. 

No single number in Der Fliegende Hollander is more pretty or less 
Wagnerish than this chorus, and Mr. Rowe deserves thanks for having 
set to it some good ;English words, It is probable that the composer 
would nowrepudiate the musicaltogether,asanexampleof youthful weak- 
ness ; but it is certain that the public will like itas an example of real art, 
“True to the Last.” Written by C. J. Row. Music by Stepnen ADAms. 

Tue reference of the title is toa knight who knows how to preserve 


his fealty even unto death, and Mr, Rowe’s verses are spirited enough 
to tell the story in appropriate fashion, Much praise is due to the 


Song. Words by GoRDON CAMPBELL. Music 


| composer for having done what he has with a trite subject and trite 


ideas, The music shows points of excellence which cannot fail of 
appreciation, or miss obtaining for Mr. Adams the encouragement he 
deserves, Amateurs who sing songs of the “Stirrup Cup” kind will 
do well to look at ‘“‘ True to the Last.” 

Song. Words by C.J. Rowe. Adapted to music by 

BEETHOVEN, 

Tue theme of a pianoforte movement by Beethoven is here set to 
words in a manner which will not excite pianists to anger. There is no 


| reason why such melodies should not be wedded to verse, provided 


the match be a suitable one, and many who know the melody now in 
question will welcome it as allied to Mr. Rowe’s words, 


Cramer & Co. 
“ Restored.” Ballad. WordsbyC.J.RowE, Musiccomposed byELizaBeTu PHILP 
Tus song is marked by the simplicity of structure which Miss Philp. 
always affects, aud not less by that power of unaffected expession which 
is her strength. No doubt “ Restored ” will have what it deserves—as 
many admirers as the best of those which preceded it from the same pen 
W. Moriey. 

“When Night is Darkest.” Transcription for the pianoforte by WiLHELM Kung, 
Tue theme of Mr. Land’s popular song is here treated in a showy, and, 
after its way, effective manner. ‘The piece makes a good exercise in 
octave and arpeggio playing, and is not specially difficult, 
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TENOR, NOT BARYTONE. 
(‘Zo the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


Sm,—Respecting the report you give in your paper of the concert at 
Cheshunt, given by Miss Hensmon, September 29th, I find you say: 
“ Signor Vargnot (the baritone) sang ‘ Fierce passions ;’” I beg to say 
Lam not a baritone, and never was so; I ama tenor, and sing all Sims 
Reeves’s songs in the same key as he, and many other songs, and 
apy tenor song and opera pieces from J2 Trovatore, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, La Favorita, ete. Your saying 1 am a baritone, will convey in 
the mind of the public a wrong impression, and likely do me injury, I 
hope, therefore, you will kindly insert in your next paper that I am a 
tenor.—I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, B. Varenor. 





134, Caledonian Road, November Gth, 1878. 
—0—— 
WAIFS. 

M, Riviare’s Promenade Concerts continue to attract. The chief | 
novelty has been the singing of Mdlle. Melanie Reboux. At an Irish 
concert, given on Friday week, Miss Muschamp, a juvenile débutante | 
(pupil of Mr. Lindsay Sloper), played Benedict's pianoforte solo, ‘* Erin,” | 
with great power of expression and facility of execution, and was unani- 
mously recalled, Miss Muschamp seems likely to take a high position 
among our native pianists, On Monday night Mr. F. Clay’s chorus, 
‘The Flag of our Ancestors,” set to the vigorous and admirable stanzas 
of Mr. Shirley Brooks, was performed for the first time, 

Herr Reichardt is announced to sing at the concert given at the 
Brighten Aquarium to-day, 

Grétry’s Richard Caur de Lion has been once more revived at the 
Opéra Comique, with success. 

Miss Josephine Lawrence has had the honour of attending at Marl- 
borough House, and of playing to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

Miss Emma Barnett, sister of Mr. John F, Barnett, is engaged, with 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, as solo pianist and accompanist on a 
six weeks’ tour in the provinces, 

Miss Lillie Albrecht, the talented young pianist (pupil of Mr. 
Ignace Gibsone), will make her first appearance on Monday evening 
next, at M, Riviére’s Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Thorpe Pede announces his benefit at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre this evening (Saturday), when his comic opera, Zhe Magic 
Pearl, will be given for the last time, together with the comedietta of 
Marguerite. 

Signor Campobello evidently has pleased the Edinburgh critics, The 
Scotsman, writing about a performance of Faust, says :— 

“Signor Campobello’s Valentin was a fine performance; his acting was 
intelligent and refined, and his excellent singing was conspicuous in the 
duel trio.” 

All Sydenham residents who are interested in the cultivation of 
music in the highest form will be glad to learn that the winter session 
of the ‘Trinity Church Choral Soviety is about to commence. We 
have recorded the fine performances: of the masterpieces of oratorio 
which took place during the Jast session; and we are glad to see that 
the same high standard will be maintained in the coming series. A 
noticeable feature of the concerts has been that the greater number of 
the solos have been entrusted to bond fide members of the choir, and it 
speaks well for the material at the command of the conductor, and 
the talent displayed in working it up, that he need not go beyond his 
own circle for vocalists capable of rendering creditably the songs, 
recitatives, and concerted music in such works as Elijah, St. Paul, and 
Athalie, We see the saine system is to be maintained as far as 
possible in the forthcoming series, which will include performances of 
such standard oratorios as Handel’s Messiah and Costa’s Eli, besides 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, and a sacred cantata, Cyrus, by 
the clever conductor of the Society. One of the secrets of the success 
of the Trinity Church Choral Society is the interest taken in it by 
the pastor of the church. It would be well both for religion and 
music, did all the ministers of the former recognize the importance of 
the latter as bearing on the moral, intellectual,and spiritual welfare of 
the people. Christianity has not recognized this to such an extent as 
Judaism, The school of music under the Theocracy was the Temple, 
and its great aim was the glory of God. Ona future occasion we shall 
enter more at length into the question of the greater development 
of music in our religious services; but our present business is with the 
Trinity Church Choral Society, which we cannot but congratulate on 
having at its head a minister of religion who places music on its 
proper level, side by side with prayer and preaching. We wish even 
greater success to the future of the Society than has attended its past, 
and advise the amateurs of Sydenham and Forest Hill taat they can- 





not do better than accept the invitation to enrol themselves in its 
ranks,—Sydenham and Penge Gazette. 


Herr Lehmeyer’s Matinée came off successfully, on the 4th inst., 
at Eastbourne Terrace (by permission of Dr. and Miss Abud). The ladies 
—Miss Abud, Miss Jeffery, Miss Noaks, Miss Schsnewald—played very 
creditably, but the “ sensation” of the madince was Master Kalish (a boy 
of nine years of age), who played in masterly style a sonata by Beet- 
hoven and a Gavotte, without book, and with a spirit worthy of an 
accomplished artist. His début zives great hope of a successful career. 
Mr, Henry Gordon sang with taste M. Gounod’s “Salve Dimora ” and 
“Dormi pur.” The matinée was very well attended. 

A correspondent from Moscow writes :—* Mdme, Patti has appeared 
amongst us again. She made her rentrée in the Traviata, and her 
success seems to increase with each visit. Her reception was more 
flattering than ever, the enthusiasm being unabated throughout the 


| performance, while the floral contributions were more numerous and 
| exaggerated than on former occasions. 


Amongst the tributes of 
admiration which fell at the feet of Mdme, Patti was a bouquet, pre- 
sented by the Prince Dolgorouki, of dimensions so enormous that three 
regiments were obliged to come forward and carry it away.”—Dr. 
Buier. 

Mr. J. Riedl, formerly master of the Duke of Beaufort’s band, and a 
well-known and esteemed member of the late M. Jallien’s and various 
other orchestras, died on Sunday last, after a long and painful illness, 
leaving a widow and two young children in very straightened cireum- 
stances, It is to be hoped that his numerous friends and acquaintances 
will be able to devise some means of assisting the bereaved family. 
The funeral took place vesterday (Iriday) at the Brompton Cemetery . 

Professor Sir W, Sterndale Bennett will hold an examination for the 
degrees of Mus. D, and Mus. B. on Monday, December 1, at 10 a.m. 
Candidates are requested to send their names and colleges, together 
with the exercises required by the statutes, not later than November 
23, directed to the Professor, care of Deighton, Bell & Co,, Cambridge. 

Monice.—Robert Schumann’s opera, Genoveva, has been produced for 
the first time at the Royal Operahouse. It is to be shortly followed by 
Lord Byron's Manfred, with Schumann's music, 

San Francisco.—A Chinese operatic company has been drawing 
large houses, and compelled a German company to bring its perform- 
ances to a premature termination. 

New Yorx.—'l'he performance of Lucia di Lammermoor, at the 
Grand Operahouse, with Mdile Ilma di Murska as Lucia, and Signor 
‘amberlik as Edgardo, was a very great success, ‘The lady especially 
excited immense enthusiasm both by her acting and singing. Another 
remarkable performance was that of Faust, with Madame Lucca as 
Gretchen. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the public. The 
other operas produced were Ji Flauto Magico and Der Freischiitz, In 
consequence of most tempting offers from the lovers of opera in some 
of the towns near New York, Herr Maretzek brought his proposed 
three weeks’ season to a close with a matince on Saturday, the 18th 
October. On the following Monday the company were to appear at 
Brooklyn; on Tuesday, at Hartford; on Wednesday, at Booth’s 
Theatre, here ; on ‘thursday, at New Haven; on Friday, at Providence ; 
and on Saturday, at a concert in Steinway Hall, here. Herr Maretzek 
was then to start with his company on his grand tour through the 
United States and to Havannah.—At the Academy of Music, Madame 
Nilsson, Mdlle, Torriani, and Miss Cary were much applauded in 
Mignon. Madame Nilsson subsequently appeared also in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, 





Advertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘¢ The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and cncling pl and removing affections of 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Soli in boxes, 1s. 1}d, and 2s. 9d 
by ali Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LLEWELYN, 


A Mramatir Cantata. 
The English Words by THOMAS OLIPHANT 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY), 
The Welsh Words by TALHAIARN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS 


(PENCERDD GWALTA) 
Harpist to Her Majesty = Queen. 








THE PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL SCORE, HANDSOMELY BOUND, PRICE ONE GUINEA AND A-HALF. 


THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 


RECITATIVE AND WAR SONG, “Firm as the sea-girt rock ” 3 % DUET, “ Oh, joy bevond expressing ” ane 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne ‘and Mr. Sims Reeves es, 
RECITATIVE AND AIR, “Oh! fain would | recall the days” 4 0 BRIDAL MARCH (Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, RECITATIVE AND AIR, ‘ Brave Sons of Cambria ” 
LEGENDARY BALLAD (in A minor), “ Gelert’s Grave” (Bedd Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 
jeler + TERZETTO, “ Long may ye live” 
Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Ditto (in C minor) Mr, Lewis Thomas, 
The Choral and Orchestral Parts sae — 











THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLE 


A Welsh Scene. 
The English Words by HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
The Welsh Version by TALHAIARN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS 


(PENCERDD GWALIA), 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





THE PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL SCORE, HANDSOMELY BOUND, PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 


d, 
OVERTURE 0) g {ALTERCATION SCENE. }(Dadl Dau), “What is here 
(Reorr. “1, your own lord, ) {Seana AND cHoRvs. f of bolt and bar” 
1. BRIDAL MESSENGER’S | cheerful errand bound ”.. 9, RIDING CHORUS (No. 1), ‘Down the stream and down 
SONG (Bass) | Air, “ The girl i is far too good for |‘ . the valley ” 
earth” . HYMN CHORUS, “ Lo! with fears and blushes laden” 
Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, . ANTHEM CHORUS, “ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord” 
2. INTERMEZZO (Instrumental) . HYMN CHORUS (Accompanied), “Thou whose merey is a 
3. CHORUS OF MEN, “ Good morrow to our neighbour” | treasure’ 
4, BRIDEGROOM’S SONG (Tenor), “ The river is flowing its . RIDING CHORUS (No. 2), “ By the village, by the meadow” -f 
meadows between ” 3 . BRIDE'S SONG (Soprano), “If thou shalt deem thy vow ’ 
Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 
5. CHORUS OF MEN, “Come, come with thy companions”... 2 | 15. QUARTETT AND CHORUS (Penillion Nos Galan), ‘‘ Jane 
6. INTERMEZZO (Instrumental) 0 | had cheeks as red as roses’ 
7. BRIDE’S MOTHER’S SONG (Contralto). ‘O merry are the |, DANCE MUSIC... 
bridesmaids ” 2 6) FINALE, QUARTET, ‘AND CHORUS, (Breuddwyd y ’ Frenhines), 
Sung by Madame Sainton Dolby. ! “6 May the years begun so brightly ” 


THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE DUETS BY THE AUTHOR. 
OVERTURE 5 0| INTERMEZZO, No. 6 
2 0| DANCE MUSIC 
The Choral and ‘Orchentza} Parts published separately. 


LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET (GORNER OF BROOK ST.), LONDON, 
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BIRMINGHAM 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


1873. 








ESSRS. HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce 
that the following New Works, performed for the first 
time at the Festival, are now ready :— 


The Lord of Burleigh. 


PASTORAL CANTATA. 
Written by DESMOND L. RYAN. 


The Music by F. SCHIRA. 


PRICE—In Paper Covers, 6s.; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROSSINI. 


The Song of the Titans, 4s., 
National Hymn, 6s,, 
Ave Maria, 4s., 
Cantemus, AS. 





Break, Break, 


TRIO, 


Sune sy Mpirz. TIETJENS, Momz. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, anp Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Music by T. ANDERTON. 
PRICE 3s. 











PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


Performed at the Birmingham Festival, with 
immense success. 


FRIDOLIN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 





COMPOSED BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 











The Score complete, for Voice and a 
Pianoforte, paper cover - - 6 Q 
Ditto, ditto, boundincloth - - 8 0 
“Repose and Peace” (Sung by 
Madame Sherrington) - - 3 0 
“Wildest Conflicts” (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) - - - - +830 
PIANOFORTE. 
Nava's Three Subjects from 
“Fridolin” - - ~- each 3 6 


No. 1. Hunting Chorus. 
» 2 Chorus of Handmaidens. 
» 3 Dance and Chorus of Villagers. 





N.B.—The separate Chorus and Orchestra 
Parts may also be had, and other Pianoforte 
Arrangements are in the press. 





CHAPPELL & CO, 





50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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N OW READY. 


ALL THE MUSIC FROM 


LECOCQ’S 


COMIC OPERA, 


LA FILLE DE 
MADAME ANGOT 


The Greatest Success of the Day, 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE & AMERICA. 





The Complete Opera is in the Press. 











LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to 


H.RH. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


—— = Se ee 


Marie 


Alexandrowna 
Waltz, 


GHARLES GODFREY, 


Band Master Royal Horse Guards (Blues), 





AUTHOR OF THE WALTZES 


“Princess Louise,” “Princess Beatrice,” 


“Tove Dreams,” “ Blush Rose,” &c.. 





Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 
A LIST OF THE MUSIC GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India. 
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